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LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 





TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1952 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senator Chavez. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BurEAvU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, ACCOMPANIED 
BY ARTHUR W. MOTLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE; R. G. WAGENET, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; GERALD A. FOSTER, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF FOR BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT; HERBERT A. MEYER, 
CHIEF, BUDGET AND FISCAL BRANCH; DON LARIN, CHIEF, 
FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE; MELFORD A. WILSON, CHIEF, 
ACTIVITY ANALYSIS BRANCH; PERRY FAULKNER, CHIEF, VET- 
ERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE; MARSHALL C. MILLER, AS- 
SISTANT CHIEF, VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE; DR. CAL- 
VIN B. SPENCER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREIGN QUARANTINE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE; JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Analysis of appropriation base for fiscal year 1953 





Asp oes er os ohn oe euch ek eon umn $6, 304, 419 
Proposed supplementals: For pay increases (estimated cost of 
dt natincidy medication deancas acgwen Gan aaaad hae 376, 000 
Deductioiis: ' 
Comiparative transfer to: 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Labor... ._-- — 24, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Department 
Oe Mos kk os cia nae RR Ag alt i TEI OEE a — 35, 400 
Total estimated direct oblications for 1952_..._.__-- 6, 621, 019 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1953_...............-.-.-- 8, 037, 000 
Net change requested for 1953--.-........-.-........... +1, 415, 981 
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Analysis of change requested for 1953 
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—— 1952 Estimate 1953 Change 
Activity 
Posi- Posi- Posi- 
tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount 
1. Veterans’ Placement Service. ........-------. | ox | $1,403,448 | 186 | $1,254,000 | 25 | —$149, 443 
2. Farm Placement Service---_.-...........-.- 341 1, 802,576 | 352 3,349,035 | +11 | +1, 546 459 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market 
information « 526 302k a ~ odd cr een 81 | 495,970; 79 482,889 | —2 —13, 081 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employ- 
enenk Gere. bak cll nab dance dccecsos 103 699,600 | 101 702,609 | —2 +3, 009 
5. Unemployment Insurance Service -__----_- 85 525, 000 83 534,195 | —2 +9, 195 
6. Field guidance, financing and auditing of 
UD IN i nc cceeirene<ssees 171 1, 269,450 | 168 1,271,742); —32 +2, 292 
7. Executive direction and management serv- 
RNS inka ak) dea debtcabsbin bs deeen 93 424, 980 91 442,530 | —2 +17, 550 
Total direct obligation __................- }1,086 | 6, 621, 0 8, 037, 000 | —26 | +1, 415, 981 
1 





Bureau of Employment Security—Summary of changes 


SOD CCte) MINEO, nasi whkae ews een deen ee ees 
ODT CR I i a a eh cet es ia di ag 


I a ea on ee eae 


Automatic within-grade promotions for current staff_..........-. 
Pay increase, fiscal year 1953 (estimated cost of $587,720) __.___-. 
To provide for expansion of domestic farm labor program 

(22 positions): 


St DE. cc ow cee koe Ce eee $97, 995 
ope Wawra ocd 5s cde kee 52a eee 4, 467 
iRise ep A = ORR 93, 528 
RBA UC RES ee eee Landed 377 
Rope DermOne: Services. — 2. or Se ee 2 eee 
Other than personal services. -_...........--.--.-- 32, 095 
I fan snes nn dace ae a Ra ER RE ee ore ee 


To provide for a projection of funds appropriated for oper- 
ation of Public Law 78 to a full year’s operation: 


Leer GOVINO... ce a ha ee ce cecn o $254, 500 
PAGAAy WNT As 656 02s. 8. LEA Osa 4, 394 
Payment above basic rates: 
Overtime and holiday pay_-__-_--__- —$10, 000 
Night-work differential____.______-_- 1, 400 
Living and quarters allowance_-_-_-___- 18, 800 
——_ 10,200 
Recuction in lapses (1952 request was lapsed 26 
MN crits S Ne es oe Se oe a 650, 168 
"DOTA PETRORA! DOEVIONE 60 itn cinwi neon an thank 919, 262 
Other than personal services. _-.........--------- 513, 405 
ROME She oc eit ce ma math wae Okeke eae ene awe 


Couyueive transfer: 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Labor - - --_- 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Department of 


SAS ecg cde eescadeceadciad debtatiwkce oes tie cbieess 
Elimination of 26 positions in the Veterans’ Employment 
Service: 
Toeum permendet .-o0.c< os cow eek Shee ous aa $143, 880 
NR Ot NOR oo ci a echo apa ees weplek ae x 443 
Total personal services. ---.----.------ <saunce Sane 
Other than personal services-_~.--......-...-..--.- 27, 643 
PG ecidittinn nde RUE RRA Me atnh en eam k ens ERAS 





$6, 304, 419 
8, 037, 000 


1, 732, 581 


+88, 736 
+536, 000 


+126, 000 


+1, 432, 667 
— 24, 000 
—35, 400 


—171, 966 
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Bureau of Employment Security—Summary of charges—Continued 


Elimination of 2 positions in management services for Farm Place- 


ment Service due to lower workload estimate____.___.._______- — $6, 790 
Elimination of 20 positions due to change in the annual leave law__ — 70, 790 
Additional personal service lapses_.............-...-------.---- —141, 876 

tidak Sh ken eben neanehewd dordeege weds ses Suk wh $1, 732, 581 
ADJUSTMENT 
1952 anticipated pay act supplemental. __............-.-.-.---- — 376, 000 


(Estimated cost $511,904) 
Comparative transfer: 





Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Labor. -__-_-_- + 24, 000 

Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Department of 
DOE. oe Oe baa tieaed eke euRre aks ol Cees +35, 400 
EE Ra «th tlhtbt) dane adenine mis enero hh R hath ai-iee 1, 415, 981 


Salaries and expenses, Pureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor— 
Analysis by object and by activity 1953 estimate 


_— — -- ——_———— — ET —— — err —— Be a _ - 
| 





























| 
Object Activ- Activ- Activ- Activ- | Activ- Activ- Activ- | 19f3 esti- 
ity 1 ity 2 ity3 | ity4 ity 5 ity 6 ity7 | mate 
re RE eT — — ee 
Personal services. ....---| 1,131,000 | 2,034,939 |403, 239 |602, 279 1479, 735 | 1,037, 192 1396, 840 6,085, 224 
Travel : sie cha ie c 101,000 534,856 | 17,000 | 30,000 | 23,000 | 133,000 9,000 847, 856 
Transportation of things 1, 500 27,640 | 1,800} 4,900 | 200 7,400 | 3,600 47,040 
Communicatin services 6, 000 98,360 | 1,500 8, 500 4, 900 | 36, 000 4, 000 159, 260 
Rents and utilities_.__... 100 TO GOP Finis iis ha dic Hesinwins Ltdwetei Grae 26, 350 
Printing and reproduc- 
tion. _- pam 8,000 | 52,000 | 45,000 | 44,000 | 20,000 1,600 | 11,690 182, 290 
Other contractual serv- | | | 
ices___. a 400 | 164,090 | 1,000} 5,000} 1,000 4,000 | 10,000 185, 490 
Services performed by 
other agencies RES 350,000 | 3,000 |___..___!. i 40,000 | 393, 000 
Supplies and materials - 4,000 | 33,490 | 9,000 | 6,000 | 4,000 9,300 5,000 | 70, 790 
Equipment __- 1, 000 11,100 |} 1,000 1,500 | 1,000 2, 500 2, 000 20, 100 
Taxes and assessments _. 1,000 16,310 350 430 360 750 | 400 19, 600 
} an 
Total....-. ..-------| 1,254,000 | 3,349,035 |482, 889 hoe 609 ores 1,271, 742 \442, 530 8,037,000 











Note.—Activity 1, Veterans’ Placement Service; activity 2, Farm Placement Service; activity 3, Collec- 
tion and interpretation of labor market information: activity 4, Assistance in maintaining public employ- 
ment services; activity 5, Unemployment insurance services; activity 6, Field guidance, financing and 
auditing of State operations; activity 7, Executive direction and management services. 


Summary of new posiiions 














Activity Grade | Number | Gross cost 
sctsnntiietaaine ‘ a an sn cepieiaepi calla 5 —— = 
2. Farm Placement Service: 

Agricultural employment specialist. ...........-----.--.-----..- GS-12... 2 $14, O80 
Agricultural employment specialist ............-.-.-...-.....-..| GS-11_...- 2 11, 880 
SOE CUOMIIIIS on d.dccnnc can ac dbidcbealubuich oceeldacboue dhngh GS-9__...- 1 | 5, 185 
Agricultural employment assistant_................--..-....---- a g 40. 345 
tag 2 paged dbanaeadmenaananadaacseiueadceant / ates 1 4, 330 
NN ee in leo eo menaerenpbeniahbisieng iduasibahaeiann Gs-4 3 9, 625 
SRARIOORE COIN G ics donk cece cecnctnandtbstnomedisssibleodimabel on% GS-4. ...-. 2 6, 430 
CU INS s « cerned ne cndncetc cia gilks deldinnnmn quaeinnds GS-3....- 2 6, 060 

Total permanent-_.......--. GeasatdehdsmicitabkcbsugQdabbietekdulen Mb besssee 22 97, 965 
EIUGUG, CANN os ig Saditedncccucakl lease tindbsusdeucelesstieael ins? 1 4, 467 

Net permanent... ....--.-- Dongil nartiiccniemociadl bel edikdpeaiiel seb hatsdeiened 21 93, 528 
Regular pay in qieead of GP wWoeek tease; i... nga es ces cee c hen cae oath. a 377 

ORAL CIEE VOI. Si ccckgembduittepliindinnpigigbotiiimtbasacetigesin 21 93, 905 
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Grants To States 


Analysis of appropriation base for 1953 


Appropriation, 1952 $183, 560, 000 
Estimate of appropriation for 1953 195, 680, 000 


Net change requested for 1953 12, 120, 000 


Analysis of change requested for 1953 


Estimate, 
1952 base 1953 ’ 


1. Unemployment-compensation activities: 
(a) Tax collecting and auditing 
(6) Maintenance of wage records 
(c) Initial claims taking 
(d) Claims processing 
(e) Continued claims taking 
ae en ut pay ment ae 


2. Employment-service activities: 
(a) Registrations for work 
(6) Counseling - -- 
(c) Placement services 
(d) Employer services 


Subtotal 


3. State administration { : 23, 149, 300 , 720, 
4. Contingency fund () 1 12, 000, 000 | ! +-12, 000, 000 


Total direct obligation , 560, 195, 680,000 | +12, 120,000 


' Appropriated contingency fund in amount of $5 million for 1952 has been included in other activities 
Actual increase in contingency fund is $7 million. 


Summary of changes 
1952 actual appropriation $183, 560, 000 
1953 budget estimate 195, 680, 000 


Net increase 12, 120, 000 


1. Increase in State salary rates + 4, 046, 500 
(Estimated average annual salary rate for 1952 of $3,400 
contrasted to $3,500 for 1953.) 
2. Changes in personal service cost due to workload —1, 943, 100 
Increases: 
Processing more tax returns because of 
expected higher covered employment. +$164, 600 
Making a larger number of placements, 
testing of more job applicants to 
assist in placing of workers, and greater 
placement of farm workers +2, 373, 900 
Decreases: 
Processing fewer wage records due to 
change in procedures of two large 
States — 125, 100 
Taking and processing fewer claims for 
benefit payments due to increased 
employment — 3, 817, 500 
Taking a smaller number of applications for 
work, conducting fewer subsequent 
application interviews and counseling 
interviews, and making fewer em- 
ployer visits because of a greater 
number of job openings------------- — 539, 000 


—1, 943, 100 








ASE Sk Ge AR As a ARS BARA Oe ag han ta ama aia 


AEE EE bi TRIN ec pepe eA aH: 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


3. Changes in personal service costs due to time 
Ey ia fans ohelti ton otnciaets nsehd rip eel aen ene. acter tebe Siw whe siienprnehenm = — $1, 795, 200 
Inthe unemployment compensation program, 
reductions have been made in time factors 
for processing tax returns and wage records, 
for making status determinations, and for 
I a otk sine cu. incense’ bow ba « weaytipcens, — $917, 000 
In the employment service program, the time 
factor for making placements has been 
SS REID RON ONE ae 9) gt eSHUG cis — $78, 200 


—1, 795, 200 





4. Change in personal service costs for State admin- 


inieetion ene taghnies) geryvieee.. . <<... <-ee-<-~-<--<+- +717, 000 
5. Change in personal service cost of functions not 
measurable by workload and time factor___.__..________- — 2, 198, 500 


Increases: Labor market information program 
must be expanded to meet the needs of 


ne ee nk ol tthe + $386, 900 
Decreases: 
Experience rating work and overpayment 
and fraud functions._.......-_____- — 734, 400 


Reductions in clerical services applicable 
to employment service activities, and 
some overhead items such as local office 
management and facilitating services, 
leave and nonoperating time brought 
about by over-all reductions in total 
DOIN Aten 2a ie dane tues —1, 851, 000 


— 2, 198, 500 
6. Decrease in estimated costs of new State legislation effective in 


i aN als el) hema ha » dead bine. Sirens aodkuetin nod —1, 115, 000 
7. Cost of maintaining area management-labor committees _ - - - - - +1, 200, 000 
8. Increase in nonpersonal service costs____............_------ +1, 208, 300 
Oi Sine rane US eB BOs. Yo iids cWodid da. +12, 000, 000 
Amount of 1952 contingency funds reflected 
in above vomparison.................-- + $5, 000, 000 
Increase over 1952 contingency amount 
Bomoseen. Li So eee feed +7, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
iiss leant tli idk corinne arenas Xe cand pita ocak a iad +12, 120, 000 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, our request today has to do with 
the employment security program for the country—the maintenance 
of our unemployment-insurance system and our public employment 
service. 

As you know, the employment security system operates as an inte- 
graten State-Federal program with the expense of administration, both 

ederal and State, provided by congressional appropriation. Em- 
ployers covered by the program pay into the Federal Treasury a tax 
of three-tenths of 1 percent of their payrolls. Consistently over the 
years, this has substantially exceeded the amounts appropriated for 
administration. 

In addition to its importance to the civilian economy, the employ- 
ment security system provides a major part of the administrative 
machinery for the operation of our civilian defense ae program. 
The Office of Defense Mobilization, which directs all phases of the 
defense program, has virtually no manpower staff, and assignments 
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for policy development and program implementation are for the most 
part assigned to the Department of Labor. A substantial portion of 
these assignments must be serviced by the employment-security 
system. An example of these assignments was the development of 
the policy and program for solution of the manpower problems of the 
machine-tool industry. This industry is at present a bottleneck in 
the defense program. Another example is the program of bringing 
work to the worker, whereby defense contracts are being placed in 
areas of labor surplus to alleviate serious unemployment due to ma- 
terials cut-backs, or other reasons. 


ECONOMIC AND DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Before proceeding with my remarks pertaining to our request for 
both State and Federal operation of the employment security pro- 
gram, I would like to present a summary of economic and defense 
program considerations used as a basis for this request. 

The economy in 1951 was shaped by a variety of forces. Beginning 
in the spring, soft-goods manufacturers reduced production, employ- 
ment, and hours of work, and inventories of such items as textiles, 
apparel, leather products, and jewelry declined. Rising defense em- 
ployment, however, more than offset the drop of activity in consumer 
soft-goods industries, with the result that, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, total nonagricultural employment continued to expand. To- 
ward the end of the year governmental controls and scarcities of a 
variety of materials, principally metals, began to cut into production 
and employment in a number of consumer hard goods such as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and washing machines, and into construction 
activity, particularly residential. Nevertheless, calendar year 1951 
has gone into history as a year with more workers employed than 
ever before, at higher hourly wage rates and with greater average 
weekly earnings. As far as the defense program was concerned, it 
was a year of preparation for the big defense-production push. Large 
numbers of workers shifted from civilian to defense production. At 
the same time, the growing strength of the Armed Forces removed 
substantial numbers of workers from the civilian labor force. Despite 
these large gross movements, manpower problems in general were 
solved as they arose, and no significant production losses could be 
attributed to lack of manpower. 


EMPLOYMENT EXPANSION 


During the next 18 months, employment expansion will be paced 
by mass hiring in heavy defense industry as many industries with big 
defense production orders complete tooling and designing stages pre- 
paratory to volume production. These labor requirements, together 
with demands from civilian industries and agriculture, should push 
employment levels to new highs. Shifts between industries and occu- 
pations will be greater than in the past year. Unemployment on a 
Nation-wide basis will continue at low levels and may even decline 
somewhat, but a number of local areas will experience troublesome 
unemployment problems. 

A defense build-up, such as we are going through, does not hit all 
areas and communities alike; not all persons who want to work will 
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find job hunting easy. Despite the best efforts of Government agen- 
cies, defense work cannot always be readily distributed on a geo- 
graphic basis so as to utilize the surplus workers who may be available 
in various areas. Moreover, the expansion of defense production will 
require material cut-backs in civilian hard goods production which 
may affect some areas more severely than others. In certain areas, 
serious unemployment will be due to long-range economic problems. 

The anticipated rapid build-up of defense is not expected to result 
in over-all Nation-wide manpower shortages. However, already exist- 
ing shortages in certain key industrial occupations, as well as in 
agriculture, are expected to become more severe. Local shortages may 
develop in a number of occupations used in mass production of defense 
items. 

All indications point toward a period of great activity and shifting 
around in the Nation’s labor markets. Millions of workers will shift 
jobs. Additional millions will enter and leave the labor force. 
Sartheulaues, an anticipated small net rise in the Armed Forces will 
be accompanied by much larger labor force activity as an increasing 
number of discharged servicemen seek employment and an even 
larger number of civilians enter military service. 

The manpower problems in the period ahead will be considerably 
greater than those of 1951 and will be more acute in a growing num- 
ber of areas. To handle civilian manpower needs, it will be neces- 
sary to bring work to the worker to the utmost possibie extent, to 
make full use of the skills and abilities of our work force, and to attract 
large numbers of additional workers into the labor force in those 
areas where demand exceeds local supply. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Our request for salaries and expenses in connection with the Federal 
operation of the employment security program totals $8,037,000. 
We have always tried to keep the administrative costs of the Bureau 
low but this represents the most conservative request we have pre- 
sented for the regular functions of the Bureau since I have been 
Director of the Bureau. 

The total positions requested is less than those available for 1952 
and, with the exception of the Farm Placement Service, each activity 
has fewer positions than in 1952. 


FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For the Farm Placement Service, we are requesting $3,349,035, of 
which $2,800,000 is for operation of Public Law 78. Funds already 
appropriated for operation of this law during 1952 have been insuffi- 
cient and a request for a supplemental appropriation has already been 
submitted to the Budget Bureau to cover administration of this pro- 
gram for the remainder of this year. The request for 1953 represents 
the 1952 level of operation extended to a full year plus a small increase 
for additional staff to assure that all domestic sources of farm labor 
are fully utilized. The existence of the foreign labor program em- 
phasizes the importance of full utilization of all domestic labor. In 
this respect, we are working on the problem of underutilized workers 
in rural areas, of which there are estimated to be 2 million in the coun- 
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try today. Even a partial solution of this problem by adding to the 
farm labor supply would be of outstanding significance to our farm 
labor program. 

VETERANS’ PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The request for the Veterans’ Placement Service is $1,254,000, or 
$149,443 less than for 1952. This activity will be discussed more 
fully by Mr. Perry Faulkner, Chief of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service, but I would like to point out that during fiscal year 1953 the 
number of men being released from the armed services will materially 
increase and thereby add substantially to the workload of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


The $534,195 requested for the Unemployment Insurance Service 
provides a total of only 83 positions. I think you should know that 
this is the smallest staff this Service has had since the unemployment 
insurance program began paying benefits in 1938. We believe the 
83 positions requested represent a minimum with which this Service 
can operate and fulfill its statutory obligations. 

Although the work in connection with the employment service and 
the collection and interpretation of labor market information has 
greatly increased, particularly in connection with the defense program, 
the estimate of $1,185,498 for 1953 will provide less jobs than those 
available in 1952. Increased emphasis will be placed on measures 
designed to transfer labor voluntarily to defense industry and to 


secure greater utilization of the work force. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Our request for 1953 for grants to States totals $195,680,000. 
This is an increase of $12,120,000 over the $183,560,000 which we 
received for 1952. The entire amount of the increase can be more 
than accounted for in increases in State salary rates, an increase in 
prices which is reflected in nonpersonal service costs, some additional 
cost to establish management-labor committees in critical labor areas, 
and an increase in the amount requested for contingency purposes. 

The average annual salary rate upon which this 1953 estimate 
has been based is $3,500 as contrasted to an average of $3,400 for 
1952. This increase represents slightly less than a 3-percent increase 
which, according to past experience, will allow only for normal 
within-grade promotions. Any general increases, either by State 
legislative action or other State action, will have to be from the 
contingency fund. 


NONPERSONAL SERVICE COSTS 


Nonpersonal service costs, which, incidentally, do not appear as an 
individual item in our submission, are estimated at $40,416,000 or an 
increase of $1,208,300 over the estimate for 1952. The increase is 
due to the higher costs of goods, facilities and services which the State 
agencies must have to operate. We believe our estimate is conserva- 
tive. For example, seldom do the States renew an old lease or nego- 
tiate a new one without a substantial increase. It is a lessor’s market 
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and the State agencies must meet the competition. Increases of 5 to 
10 percent in such items as utilities, supplies, and equipment are 
common: place. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR COMMITTEES 


We are requesting $1,200,000 to cover the administrative expenses 
of management-labor committees in areas where critical manpower 
problems are expected to develop. These are the same kind of com- 
mittees that were used so successfully by the War Manpower Com- 
mission during World War II. The committees advise local State 
employment security representatives on ways of meeting area man- 
power problems and aid in mobilizing the community in solving man- 
power problems. They have been very effective thus far in the areas 
where they are in operation. The committees are the solid “grass- 
roots” base for our voluntary manpower program. 

Committees are already operating in 24 critical areas including such 
places as Detroit, Mich.; Rockford, Ill.; Hartford, Conn.; Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; San Diego and Los Angeles, Calif.; and Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Our request will permit us to finance approximately 100 such 
committees in 1953. This is the minimum number of areas in which 
this type of program will be necessary. 

There is one more general point I would like to cover before we dis- 
cuss the specific activities. This request for grants to States is basic- 
ally a workload budget. We multiply the estimated workloads for 
the principal employment security functions by the time factors and 
hourly rates of pay for those functions. The result, when added to 
the costs of State administration and nonpersonal service and other 
costs that are not measurable by workload, forms the basis of our re- 
quest. You will see that the time factors we have used for 1953 are 
no larger than in 1952, and in many instances they are less. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


For all unemployment insurance activities, our request for 1953 
totals $79,715,400, a decrease of $7,251,400 from 1952. Consistent 
with very high levels of civilian and defense activity, the workload 
trends that developed in 1951 will continue. Claims activity will 
continue to decline and tax-collecting activities will increase slightly. 

Let me now briefly explain the unemployment insurance request 
by activity. 

The first activity of tax collecting and auditing covers such things 
as determining those employers to be covered under the unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, determining the tax rate, collecting the taxes, 
and auditing employer accounts. We are requesting $26,598,500 for 
this, a decrease of $738,000 from 1952. In terms of workload, the 
request covers 6,340,000 tax returns to be processed and 550,000 
determinations of employer liability under the State unemployment 
insurance laws. These work loads do not normally fluctuate materi- 
ally from year to year. They are the minimum necessary for the 
States to carry out their obligations under the State laws. The 
major portion of the reduced cost of this activity is attributable to 
experience rating. This is the process of determining employer tax 
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rates under experience rating provisions of the State laws and the 
amount requested for this function is extremely conservative. 

Closely alined to this activity is the next one which covers the main- 
tenance of wage records. This consists of processing the employers’ 
reports of the workers’ earnings and establishing an individual file 
record of such earnings. Our request for this activity is $5,857,000 
to cover the processing of an estimated 134 million individual wage 
records for 1953. This represents a workload decrease of about 
4,500,000 wage items from 1952. Actually, the number of wage 
items will increase in most States during 1953 as a result of continued 
expansion in covered employment and high levels of job shifting. 
However, two very large States are changing their procedures from 
regular employer reporting of wage records to request reporting when 
a claim is filed. The sharp reductions in those two states are expected 
to account for a reduction in the national total of wage items processed. 

We estimate that the next four activities, initial claims taking, 
claims processing, continued claims taking and benefit payment 
processing will total $43,176,200 which is a decrease of $5,732,300 
from 1952. 

Initial claims have been estimated at an average of 136,500 per 
week, or 7,100,000 for the year, and the continued claim estimate of 
31,680,000 provides for an average of about 600,000 per week. These 
reflect the anticipated further reductions in unemployment due to 
increases in employment opportunities. 

The appeals activity is estimated at $4,083,700 for 1953, or $228,700 
less than 1952. This activity consists of providing interested parties, 
employees and employers with an opportunity for a fair hearing on 
appeals from benefit determinations. 

Senator Cuavez. Even if the claimant may be satisfied you en- 
courage appeals? Is that the idea? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, sir. It is available if he wants it, but it is not 
encouraged. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Goopwin. This request is based on an estimate of 155,000 
appeals. The reduction from 1952 is consistent with the expected 
decline in nonmonetary determinations from which most appeals 
stem. The emphasis, however, on getting unemployed workers into 
jobs during 1953 may well result in a larger ratio of appeals to non- 
monetary determinations than has been our experience thus far. If 
this occurs our appeals estimate, already at a minimum, would be 
substantially understated. 

These are all of the activities which make up the unemployment 
insurance estimate. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


We have requested $80,815,300 to finance operation of the employ- 
ment service for 1953. This is an increase of $5,650,700 from the 
1952 base. A large portion of the increase is directly related to an 
increasing use of our placement services by both agricultural and non- 
agricultural employers. Included in these groups are large numbers of 
defense employers to whom preference in service is being given. 

Defense manpower requirements will continue to mount during the 
year ahead, as will many other essential activities closely related to 
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(or supporting) the defense effort. We cannot hope that our labor 
force will be able to expand indefinitely. In many sreas and industries 
we are already approaching the general manpower shortages, the solu- 
tion of which cannot be found through recruitment measures alone. 
Solutions must be found by inducing workers, through voluntary 
measures, to transfer from less essential work into activities more 
closely related to the defense effort and by taking all steps possible— 
through good placement, counseling, and, where warranted, testing— 
to help each individual worker find that employment in which he can 
make his maximum contribution to the national security. 

Senator Cuavez. What happened to the vacancies which occur? 
Then, you see, the Employment Service tried to get someone to fill it. 
Is that the idea? You take a person out of a position so that he can 
go to defense work. Naturally, that will create a vacancy where he 
was working. What happens then? 

Then the Employment Service gets busy and tries to locate a man 
for that place? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. Sometimes that type of problem, 
Mr. Chairman, is a question of skill. The machine tool industry, . 
which is one of the bottlenecks in the defense program, has a situation 
that illustrates the point. We would have no difficulty in recruiting 
the semiskilled and the unskilled help they need. They cannot use 
that help sometimes, however, until they get a few skilled people, 
highly skilled people, people that it takes 4 to 6 years to train. 

On the other hand, there are industries that, because of the loss of 
metal, are underutilizing their highly skilled men. In some cases they 
do not want to let skilled men go because they fear they would not get 
them back. In those cases, it is possible sometimes to negotiate a 
transfer and let them go to the machine tool industry whose need for 
them might be a limited one of 1 or 2 years and then transfer back to 
the original employers when the emergency is over. 

That type of thing we worked out in World War II and we are under- 
taking some of the same sort of thing now. 

Senator CuHavez. In the meantime, your original employer will 
have to get someone to take the place of the employee who transfers? 

Mr. Goopwin. Notinall cases. For instance, the one I mentioned, 
that type of situation may be one where the present employer can 
get by without the employee for a while because his work isdown. He 
may be able, where he has three tool makers, for instance, working 
at 30 hours a week, to let one of them go and let the other two work 
longer hours. That is possible in some cases. 


WORK REGISTRATION 


The first activity in the employment service request is registration 
for work. This is the process of the worker filing an application for 
work and keeping it up to date in the file of the local office while he 
is looking for work. The application is the principal device for 
properly classifying workers by occupation and for selecting them for 
referral to jobs. The request of $15,155,200 for this activity reflects 
a continuation of the downward trend in application workload, due to 
continued improvement in the economy anticipated for 1953. 
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VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


We are requesting $7,972,800 for the counseling activity for 1953. 
This activity includes assistance.on problems of vocational choice or 
vocational adjustment given to applicants, especially veterans, 
handicapped and older workers, and new entrants into the labor 
market, as well as the use of aptitude and proficiency testing. The 
request provides for 1,200,000 counseling interviews and for the test- 
ing of 950,000 individuals. Testing plays a very important role in 
promoting maximum utilization of the labor supply and has grown 
rapidly in response to increased employer demands. It is one of our 
most effective devices for improving the selection of workers, thus 
reducing labor turn-over. In view of the fact that the Government is 
paying the bill on defense contracts, it has a direct interest in any 
saving that can be made by reducing labor turn-over. To partially 
keep pace with increasing demands, it is also anticipated that some 
25 new tests will be developed covering important occupations for 
which tests are not now available. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Goodwin, you have given us a very nice 
statement with reference to that counseling business, but it appears 
to me that now positions are so plentiful the average worker who 
wants to transfer or who wants to go into the labor market to get 
employment in the defense industry would look after his own. He 
would know what he was adapted for, whether he would be a machin- 
ist, a boilermaker, or welder. Somehow or other I cannot get very 
much enthused about the counseling end of it from the Department 
of Labor standpoint. 

Mr. Goopwin. You understand, Mr. Chairman, that what I am 
talking about here is not a job we do in Washington, or in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, for that matter. This is in connection with the appro- 
priation for the States. These are the counselors in the local offices of 
the Employment Service. 

Senator CHAvez. But even then we are paying the bill. 

Mr. Goopwin. Certainly. I was getting to your principal point. 
I want to clear that up. Counseling is most productive with youth 
coming into the labor market and older workers or others who are 
forced by one circumstance or another to change employment—there 
are lots of them being forced to change employment now because of 
the application of our material controls. It is when the change in 
employment has to be made that counseling pays off. 

On your point that the person can get the job himself, that is true 
in many instances, but in the counseling program we are interested 
not only that the person get a job but that he get a job for which he is 
fitted. 

Senator Cuavez. Take my State. I know most of the boys there. 
They are fine boys, honest youngsters. Knowing them as I do, I 
cannot see how you can tell a boy, ‘You will make a good machire 
worker. You will make a good welder. You will possibly fit into 
another particular proposition.” 

Where would that counsel help that boy and why should the boy in 
New Mexico or in any other State be more fitted for a certain job and 
not able to decide himself what that job should be? 

Mr. Goopwin. You say that you know the boys there—— 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, and they are good, clean boys. 
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Mr. Goopwin. You certainly know them better than I do, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I am not complaining about them. I am just 
questioning. the fact they might be told where there is a position 
that they are best fitted for and one which they should transfer to. 

Mr. Goopwin. They probably do know it. They should know it. 
I mean the counselors. It is their business to know it. They know 
it because they have been working with labor market information. 
They have dealt with hundreds of these applications for employment 
that have come in from employers. They are furnished with a number 
of aids that are used nationally by the counseling service to show 
where there are job vacancies elsewhere in the country. They can 
refer some of those people there. They have a lot of labor market 
information not only for their own area, Mr. Chairman, but for the 
country as a whole. 

Senator Cuavez. I want you to make a good showing on this, 
because this is going to be a battle. 

Mr. Goopwin. Part of this item is the testing that is administered 
at the time of counseling. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


Senator Cuavez. How is the testing by a young man who graduated 
from a university 3 or 6 years ago going to determine whether a boy 
would make a good machinist? What does he do? What is this 
test? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is an aptitude test, sir, that is designed primarily 
not to show knowledge but to show aptitude; such things as manual 
dexterity and mental aptitudes. As you know, there are definite 
mental aptitudes. These tend to qualify people who have them for 
certain types of work. 

Senator Cuavez. It is an aptitude test, in other words. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. That is the basic test as far as the 
outh is concerned or as far as the fellow who is seeking changes in 
1is employment or must change his employment and go from one 

type of work to another. 

In that second type of case, we consider not only the applicant’s 
experience but what his aptitude shows. 

The testing program, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, has done more 
to raise the level, the professional level of the employment service 
operation than anything that has been done in the last 10 or 15 years. 
It has done it because it has applied modern scientific methods to the 
selection of workers. Our files are full of testimonials from employers 
on what they have gotten out of using our testing service for the selec- 
tion of their workers. One employer after another has testified that 
he has reduced turn-over. So much of this has been done by trial 
and error in the past. The employer would hire a man and try him 
out for a week, a month, or 3 months. He would finally come to the 
conclusion he did not fit. There is nothing wrong with the fellow, 
he is just in the wrong place, so the employer has to let him go. That 
is costly to the employer, costly in terms of wasted time to the worker. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you get any testimonials of the one who was 
tested for aptitude in regard to the turn-over in the last 6 months? 
You do not mean to tell me that everyone that is cleared by the State 
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enna Service on an aptitude test stays there and is generally 
good? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, these tests are not infallible. They reduce 
the percentage of turn-over, Mr. Chairman. They do not eliminate 
it. It isa very dramatic reduction and I would be glad to furnish you 
with some of the letters that have come in to us from employers, if 
you wish. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, we would like to see them. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


Pecos INDEPENDENT ScHOOLs. 
Pecos, N. Mex., April 27, 1961.. 
Mr. Watrer FE. Taytor, 
New Merico State Employment Office, 
125 E. Marcy Street, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Dear Mr. Taytor: Mr. Alex Pacheco from your office has explained to me 
that you have available an aptitude testing program for high school students. 
We are very interested in your tests and wish that we could have them ad- 
ministered before school is out May 18. Our schedule is quite loaded from now 
on, but if it is possible to get the tests, we could arrange to have them if available 
before May 10. 
Mr. Pacheco has told me it would be rather difficult to give the tests that soon, 
but I hope it can be arranged. We have 22 students who should take the tests. 
Sincerely yours, 
Puititie GonzauEs, Superintendent. 


Sanp1a Corp., 
Sandia Base, Albuquerque, N. Mex., August 27, 1951. 
Mr. Pavt Vict, 
Manager, New Mexico State Employment Service, 
1014 West Central Avenue, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Dear Mr. Vict: I wish to express my sincere appreciation of the splendid 
cooperation we received from your staff in connection with our recruitment of 
student draftsmen during the month of August. 

You will be pleased to learn that out of 30 applicants interviewed at our branch 
office on Wednesday, August 22, 21 were selected as qualified for our training 
course. I understand that 16 of these 21 were referred to us by your office. 

This speaks volumes for the validity of your selection and should go far toward 
convincing everyone concerned of the value of preliminary testing. Please accept 
the thanks of our personnel and drafting departments. 

I am enclosing the placement report for the month of July. 

Yours very truly, 
Daniet B. McCartay, 
General Employment Division. 


EsrpaNnoLa MuniciPaAL ScHOOLS, 
Espanola, N. Mex., March 30, 1951. 
Mr. M. R. SALazar, 
State Director, New Mexico State Employment Service, 
Post Office Box 1301, Albuquerque, N. Mez. 


Dear Mr. Satazar: I should like to pass along a commendation to the local 
office of the State Employment Service and particularly to Mr. Garcia and Mr, 
Otero for the splendid co-operation which we have received during the past years 
in the matter of testing our high school students. 

These gentlemen, aided at times by Mr. Julian Romero, have interviewed our 
seniors, screened them carefully and administered aptitude tests as found 
advisable. 

Their work has meant a great deal in guiding students into vocational choices 
and, secondary, in giving students experience in taking tests. These men have 
co-operated 100 percent and have done a very good job which is sincerely 
appreciated by the school. i : 

Not only have theyassisted in testing, but have taken a special interest in 
placing our graduates in positions suited to their training and background. 
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It is a pleasure to recommend to our students that they seek the assistance of 
the Employment Service, particularly the type of service that is rendered by this 
office. 

Sincerely yours, 
EvBert E. Earnest, 
High School Principal. 





Unirep States Inp1An ScHOOL, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., July 9, 1951. 
Mr. H. R. SALAZAR, 
State Director, New Mexico Employment Service, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Dear Mr. Sauazar: I want to extend to you and your efficient staff members 
our sincere appreciation for the splendid program of guidance and placement you 
have developed for the young people of our school. We are tremendously en- 
couraged by the results of this program in permanent employment of those young 
Indian boys and girls. I believe the program you have developed is sound, and 
I hope you will be able to continue this service to our students. 

Mr. Dunning, Chief of Technical Services and Employment Specialists; Mr. 
Romero, and Mr. Garcia have done some very effective work in testing and 
counseling and in guidance not only of the students but of faculty members in 
their guidance activities in the school. Mr. Dunning also served on the job- 
training committee and guidance committee and met with us several times. His 
advice was most helpful. These staff members took their own time to meet with 
faculty members in the evening. I think the aptitude testing of the 24 faculty 
members was one of the best things we have done. It has brought new enthusiasm 
and understanding for the guidance and placement program in the school. 

Mr. Schuster, Chief of Placement, has also been very helpful. He met with 
faculty members for discussion of employment opportunities in this area. 

Again, let me thank you for the contribution your staff is makiig to the per- 
manent employment of these Indian young people. 

Singerely, 
Frep WI.uiaMs, Principal. 





CoNnsOLIDATED VULTEE ArrcraFT CorpP., 
Fort Worth, Tex., April 30, 1951. 
Mr. Grorce T. Spears, Jr., 
District Director, Texas Employment Commission, 
Fort Worth, Tez. 


Dear Mr. Spears: In our opinion, batteries of mechanical-aptitude tests as 
given by your office have assisted materially in the proper placement of applicants 
at this plant. Approximately 2,000 women who have successfully passed these 
tests have been employed. Convair is sold on using these tests as one of the 
factors in proper placement for the following reasons: 

1. That these tests eliminate the possibility of placing applicants on the jobs 
for which they are totally unqualified. This saves the company considerable 
money in the cost of hiring and training and saves the applicant embarrassment in 
not being able to satisfactorily perform the work required. 

2. Certain applicants who fail specific mechanical-aptitude tests but who are 
otherwise qualifed are placed on jobs of a routine nature which do not require 
mechanical skill. Most of them have worked out satisfactorily on this type of job. 

3. The termination rate for applicants who have passed mechanical-aptitude 
tests has been kss than half the termination rate of individuals who were not tested 
and hired in comparable occupations during the war. 

4. The termination rate for individuals who successfully completed their test 
is approximately 41 percent less than the average termination rate for the plant. 

5. One of the superintendents who has employed approximately 200 individuals 
during the past 2 mcnths who have been tested, stated that it has been necessary 
to terminate only two of these employees due to the fact they were unable to 
properly perform the work. 

6. That the training time required for individuals successfully completing 
aptitude tests is generally shorter than that required for the average individual 
not successfully passing such test. 

Yours very truly, 
CoNSOLIDATED VULTEE ArRcRAFT CoRP., 
Fort WortH Division, 
F, F. Gieniturat, Employment Supervisor. 
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Wasasu Corp., 
Supsipiary or Sytvanra Exvectric Propucts, Inc., 
Montoursville, Pa., March 18, 1950. 
Mr. A. J. Caruso, 
Executive Director, Bureau of Employment and Unemployment Compensation, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Caruso: It has been several months since we at Wabash Corp. in 
Montoursville have been using the aptitude test as a means of selecting personnel 
for the various jobs in our plant. Mr. Schafstall and Mr. McCabe deserve a 
great deal of credit for the interest and devoted effort in all phases of the test- 
development pror:ram, for they have not only developed the test but have followed 
through in an effort to check on the results and to do everything possible to make 
this program a success. 

We have used the test as a requirement for employment and find that turn-over 
has been greatly reduced. In fact, we have not lost anyone for inability to per- 
form the work. In one department where it has taken several months to train 
people to acquire speed and accuracy, test-selected personnel have been doing the 
job in several weeks. 

We find that people who have passed the test have more confidence and a desire 
to succeed, knowing they have an aptitude for the work to be done. 

There is also a tendency for supervisors to be more interested in these people 
and to do a better job of training people who have an antitude for doing the job. 

We greatlv appreciate the time spent and effort made by vour organization in 
the development of this test and extend our thanks for a project that we are sure 
will greatly assist us in securing canable and efficient employees. 

Your local office here in Williamsport, through the efforts of Mr. Johns, Mr. 
Allen, Mr. McCabe, and the many interviewers and test administrators, has 
been very cooperative and willing to assist in this selective process, and we at 
Wabash are very grateful. 

Very truly yours, 
WasasuH Corp., 
Forrest B. Cog, 
Supervisor of Personnel. 


Borina AIRPLANE Co., SeatrtTLe DIvIisIon, 
Seattle 14, Wash., April 15, 1948. 
Mr. A. W. BurcuiLu, 
Manager, Washington State Employment Service, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Mr. Burcuitu: Since the fall of 1946 your organization has been ad- 
ministering mechanical-aptitude tests for the Boeing apprenticeship program. 
All applicants are required to take the tests whether they are employees of the 
company or not. 

Based on our experience so far, the use of the test scores as one of the major 
factors in determining fitness for appointment has given us very gratifying re- 
sults. Failure on the part of the apprentice to make good on the job has in no 
case been due to his lack of aptitude for mechanical work, but rather to such in- 
tanzibles as temperament and moral integrity. Our losses to date are about 2 
percent. We have received numerous conments from foremen and superintend- 
ents expressing their satisfaction with the high quality of performance of appren- 
tices, and the ease with which they learn new work processes. 

The success of the Washington State Employment Service testing program, to 
the extent we have been able to use it, has led us to consider using your testing 
facilities in other branches of our operations. 

We wish to thank you for the splendid service and cooperation given the Boeing 
Co. 

Very truly yours, 
Borina AIRPLANE Co., 
KENNETH R, WADLEIGH, 
Training Supervisor. 
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Souar Arrcrart Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, February 17, 1948. 
Mr. Pav TRAVIS, 
Manager, United States Employment Service, Des Moines, Iowa 

Dear Mr. Travis: As you know, there were several periods during the year 
1947 when the Solar Aircraft Co. was faced with the problem of hiring a large 
number of people and getting them to work in a comparatively short time. Al- 
though it seems a little bit late, I wish to thank your department for the splendid 
cooperation in testing applicants for certain specified occupations. 

I especially would like to point out that in the two classifications which we hired 
the most applicants—namely, filer and burrer and machinist—the B—108 machine- 
shop trainee test battery proved to be of considerable assistance in helping us place 
the best qualified people in machinist jobs. 

Your over-all method of testing helped us get over some of our rough spots dur- 
ing the year 1947, and we wish you to know that we appreciated your cooperation. 

Yours very truly, 
Soiar Arrcrart Co. 
R. E. Cary, 
Assistant Manager Industrial Relations. 





LAIBLE MANUFACTURING Co., 
AMOSKEAG YARDS, 
Manchester, N. H., December 16, 1950. 
UniTEpD STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Manchester, N. H. 
(Attention: Mr. Bernard H. Thayer.) 

Dear Mr. Turayrer: I thought vou might be interested to know how satisfied 
we are with the employees you have screened and sent to us in connection with 
your work with the aptitude test. 

Freviously, our system of hiring, for lack of a method of measuring manual 
dexterity, mental retention, visual perception and coordination, had to be limited 
to the applicant's appearance, previous employment, etc., and was, for all prac- 
tical purposes, nondescript, resulting in a high rate of turn-over. 

At the present time, thanks to your tests, we are able to integrate into our 
organization each person’s natural aptitudes by developing skills in jobs where 
this natural aptitude is of greatest value. This means a shorter period of train- 
ing, greater productivity, and greater job satisfaction throughout the plant. 

FRecently, we were visited by a group representing one of our greatest purchasers, 
who were inspecting the plant in regard to manufacturing method and production. 
They were singularly impressed by the personnel and the dexterity with which 
each employee carried out his individual operation. I thought some recognition 
of this should go to you and your department. 


Very truly yours, 
LAIBLE MANUFACTURING Co. 


B. J. Perry. 


Mope O’Day Corp., 
March 21, 1950. 
Mr. Georce SANcHA, 
Maneger, Nebraska State Employment Service, 
Fremont, Nebr. 

Dear Str: I am definitely satisfied with the testing service furnished by your 
off'ce to tre Mode O’ Day Corp. 

Before using this service hiring was a “hit or miss’ 
excessive and production was a problem. 

Since we have been using this test we know what each employee is capable of 
producing, we have cut down our training time, reduced turn-over 75 percent and 
have a more satisfied group of workers. Average hourly earnings have increased 
from $0.74 per hour to $0.85 per hour. 

This program was started in July 1948 and is now recommended to all of our 
plant managers. 

Thants for inducing us to try out the aptitude tests. 

Sincerely, 


, 


affair. Turn-over was 


Mope O'Day Corp., 
Cari T. Braaea. 
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Atwoop, INnc., 
Sparta, N. C., October 11, 1949. 
Mrs. Karuryn A. Lott, 
Manager, Employment Security Commission of North Carolina, 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Dear Mrs. Lorr: We want to express to you and your staff our sincere appre- 
ciation for the services rendered us since June 1949, when we began hiring for our 
new plant in Sparta. At your suggestion, we decided to make use of your apti- 
tude tests for sewing-machine operators. The results have been so satisfactory 
that we would not again hire beginners without the help of these tests. 

For a number of years, Mrs. Barker has been training new help. She finds that 
the girls selected by the testing process learn easier and progress faster. It takes 
one-third less time to train this group. They are cooperative, ambitious, and do 
not resent instructions. 

We are now working about 65 women, and 90 percent of these are makinz pro- 
duction. This is unusually good. Two of these made production after the first 
4 weeks of operation. Twelve weeks of training puts all operators on a produc- 
tion basis. 

Our turn-over has been unusually low for a new plant. In 3 months of opera- 
tion, we have released only 10 workers. It is interesting to note that eight of these 
were not selected by your service but were hired because of community pressure. 

Officials from our home office in Troutman have been amazed by our progress. 
We attribute it almost entirely to your testing and selection service. It has been 
of inestimable value to us, and we have no hesitation in highly recommending it to 
other employers. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Arwoop, INc., 
W. C. Barker, Manager. 


DrEceMBER 10, 1951. 
Hon. Mavrice Torin, 
Secretary, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: On behalf of the Subcommittee on Employment of the 
Governor's Committee on Children and Youth, I wish to draw your attention to 
the need of the young people of Pennsylvania for expanded services from the 
Pennsylvania State employment service. Our subcommittee has had as a 
consultant Dr. Donald Cochrane,- head of counseling of the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service, and has been interested in and impressed by his report of 
the remarkable extension of occupational counseling and testing of high-school 
graduates about to enter the labor market. Still further extension is needed, 
however. 

You undoubtedly have access to the data, but I take the liberty of repeating 
certain facts. In its first year, 1948-49, the occupational counseling and testing 
service was provided to 8,092 seniors in 259 secondary schools in the Common- 
wealth; during the past year, 1950-51, 18,914 graduates of 604 secondary schools 
received the service. - Our subcommittee, while applauding this record, is aware 
that the 1,138 approved secondary schools graduate nearly 95,000 students each 
year, about 30 percent of whom should have the testing service. 

We raised two questions with Dr. Cochrane: What success had the employment 
service had in placing counseled and tested graduates in jobs? What prevents 
extension of the service to the other 534 secondary schools? He reported that 
spot checks of certain local offices where many voung people were counseled and 
tested last vear indicated that, prior to September 1, 1951, about 45 percent of 
them had been satisfactorily piaced. Most of the 534 uncovered schools are in 
the less highly urban areas of the Commonwealth which are served bv offices of 
the employment service which operate with minimum staffs. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of the peculiar diversitv of Pennsylvania, these areas, especially in the hard- 
and soft-coal regions, contain large segments of our vouth population. The 
employment service and the schools are the only agencies in these areas which 
might be exnected to assist with the occupational adjustment of youth. We have 
learned, with dismay, that in these communities the schools seldom have guidance 
programs and that the employment service offices cannot, on the present budget, 
be supplied with counseling technicians and test administrators. 

It is estimated that the funds now allotted for the occupational counseling and 
testing service would need to be doubled if 30 percent of all the high school 
graduates of the Commonwealth were to receive this service. Since our sub- 
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committee believes that the occupational adjustment of young people in the 
uncovered areas is as important as that of young people in other sections, we 
respectfully request that funds sufficient to provide the necessary additional 
counselors and test administrators be allocated in 1952 to the Pennsylvania 
Employment Service. 
Sincerely vours, ‘ 
Ropert C. Taser, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Child Labor, and Youth Employment. 


Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
FEDERAL REFORMATORY, 
El Reno, Okla., October 25, 1951. 
Mr. Ropert ©. Goopwin, 
Director, Bureau of Employment Security, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Goopwin: We wish to express our indebtedness for the testing and 
counseling service given by the Oklahoma State Employment Service to our 
institution. One day a week your examiner tests the new commitments from 
court and vocational problem cases, which gives us very invaluable data for 
occupational placement in the institution, and for release. We believe your 
service plays an important part in our reformatory program. 

Thank you again for your cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. Harpwick, Warden. 


PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 


Senator CHAVEZ. You may proceed, Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr. Goopwin. For the placement activity, we are requesting 
$46,950,200 which is $4,411,800 more than for 1952. 

Senator CHavuz. Why is that when there is so much work going on? 
Why is it necessary? The program was started originally because 
people could not get work; is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. I think that is correct, but actually, Mr. 
Chairman, the Employment Service historically has always been 
used more by employers in times like these when there is a large 
amount of employment. 

The reason for it is not just the fact that there is a large amount of 
employment, but that there is a large amount of turn-over. There 
are a lot of factors today which promote turn-over and there are more 
people getting jobs through all sources today than there ever was 
before. That means a larger number get jobs through the Employ- 
ment Service. There is a larger demand on the part of the employer. 
There is a larger demand on the part of the worker to use the services 
of the Employment Service. 


GOVERNMENT PLACEMENT FOR BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Senator CHAvez. Before you go away from the Employment 
Service, I think the Employment Service is a good department. I am 
satisfied with that, and I am sure the committee is. 

But I noticed several other departments have employment services. 
Why cannot the Department of Labor handle all employment service? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we think it should, sir. We have made some 
progress in that direction. For instance, during this past year, we 
worked out an agreement with the Indian service which completely 
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eliminates their placement work in Arizona and New Mexico. That 
will all be done by the Employment Service. That agreement was 
consummated about 3 months ago. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that the reason why you asked for an increase 
in this item in this bill? 

Mr. Goopwin. The additional cost there, sir, was a minor amount. 

Senator CHavez. We granted them $400,000 last year. They 
wanted $900,000. I mean the Indian service. 

Mr. Goopwin. I am not familiar with their budget. 

Senator Cuavez. I raised the point at the time the Indian bill was 
before the committee because I believe in the program all right, within 
reason. I do not think because we have an Employment Service we 
ought to go hog wild, but I raised the point that the Government had 
an agency there for that particular purpose. I could not see why 
your employees should go to Gallup, N. Mex., and get an Indian 
agency to talk to the people about getting a job with the Santa Fe 
Railroad. 

Do I understand the Indian Bureau is not going to request any 
money for that service? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is my understanding. On the additional cost 
to us, we have granted your own State, for instance, $11,000. That 
was for the remainder of this year to handle this function in New 
Mexico. There was a similar amount for Arizona. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand also that the Railroad Retirement 
Board is getting Indian jobs back in New Mexico. As a matter of 
fact they bragged they get more than the Department of Labor and 
the Indian Bureau put together. 

Mr. Goopwin. The arrangement we have with them was consum- 
mated when, Mr. Motley? 

Mr. Mor.ey. That has been in effect several years whereby they 
cooperate with us in the securing of workers for the railroads. They 
use our facilities. 

Senator Cuavez. They have obtained lots of jobs for the Indians, 
for the Navajos especially. 

Mr. Goopwin. The arrangement with them is different than the 
one with the Indian Bureau. 

Senator CHavez. How do you function? 

Mr. Goopwin. They use our facilities. They send their people 
into the local offices of the State Employment Service and they oper- 
ate there much as an employer does. In other words, we make ar- 
rangements for getting the applicants into the offices at the same time 
and then they do their recruitment through the local office. But that 
is different than the Indian Bureau. 

In the case of the Indian Bureau, we actually do the recruiting. We 
talk to the person. We make the referral. With the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, they merely use the facilities of the State and local 
employment service offices. 

Senator CHavez. Do you know whether or not the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board gets funds for that particular purpose or work? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, but I have no information as to the amount. 
They get an appropriation though for a Railroad Retirement Board 
employment service. 
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PROPOSAL FOR CENTRALIZED EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The placement function has been given to them by law by the 
Congress. We feel that placement work should all be centralized in 
the United States Employment Service, but in view of the policy that 
has been set by the Congress, we of course cooperate with them and 
try to make it work as effectively as we can. 

Your point on the placements they have made, I might comment on 
that briefly, if 1 may 

There are two main sources for seasonal employment for the Indians; 
as you know. One of them is on farm work and the other one is trac 1k 
work on the railroads. We improved our operation on the farm place- 
ment work last year somewhat. The previous year we placed in the 
neighborhood of 31,000. Last year it increased to something over 
32 000. So we are improving a bit on ours. 


PLACEMENT OF INDIANS 


Last year, Mr. Chairman, we placed on farm work all the Indians 
that were available for farm work at that time. As a matter of fact, 
at one point in the season, we had an order for 5,000 Indians which we 
could not fill. 

Senator CuAvez. I was also down to the Mesilla Valley, which is 
one of the irrigation districts. It is a terrific producer of cotton. I 
met with a group of farmers out at Las Cruces. We were discussing 
the international worker, the one who comes from Mexico. They had 
some complaints which were not serious, but nevertheless complaints. 
I suggested to them that they might see the Indian Bureau or the 
Department of Labor with reference to trying to get some of the 
Indians. Nothing is done by Government agencies or even the farmers, 
themselves to try to get some of that labor there. They spend their 
money here in the United States. When they go to the grocery store 
they pay a proportionate share of the sales tax. When they buy a 
pick-up truck, they pay for that. They pay for gasoline. They said 
they would be willing to use some of those. Isent some Indian Bureau 
people down there to confer with them. 

Up in northern New Mexico, things have not been good. We have 
had a drought for the last 4 or 5 years. Some little country towns of 
500 or 1,000 people have many people unemployed and at the same 
time they are bringing some of those folks from across the line. 

Believe it or not, I think charity should commence at home. 

Mr. Goopwin. I agree with you. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would delve a little further into that 
matter. Those poor boys in northern New Mexico have to go to 
Montana to béat this. 

Mr. Goopwin. We will check into it more closely. 

There is one additional thing I should say in relation to the Indian 
Bureau to make sure there is no misunderstanding. 

Senator Cuavez. It had better be good. 

Mr Goopwin. That is this: We do not undertake the official 
negotiations with the tribe. The Indian Bureau does that. They 
also do the interpreting work where that has to be done, and they have 
sent a person along to do the welfare part of the job on some of these 
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projects. But they have nothing to do with the placement work 
which is all done by the Employment Service. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you folks not consult with the tribal council 
instead of the Indian Bureau about some of these matters? For 
instance, the Navajo Tribal Council is an extremely independent 
éouncil composed of very fine citizens. They are operating 24 hours 
a day. 

Do you just consult the Indian Bureau and not the tribal council? 

Mr. Goopwin. My understanding of that, Mr. Chairman, is we do 
that jointly with the Indian Bureau but we do not do it without them. 

Senator Cuavez. The Indian Bureau has nothing to do with place- 
ments from now on? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; they have nothing to do with placements. 

- Senator Cuavez. That is confined only to the Navajos, or is it to 
the country? 

Mr. Mortey. There is another tribe in the New Mexico-Arizona 
area, the Papagos. We have completed arrangements with that tribe 
as well as the Navajo Indians. 

We are also working with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, with the 
tribes in the northwestern part of the country as well as Alaska. The 
arrangements have been completed with the Navajos, the Papagos, 
in Arizona, and in New Mexico. That program is now in operation. 

Senator CHAvez. What about the Apaches and the Pueblos? 

' We have 17 good-sized villages. They send their people to the 
Marines, the Army, and the Navy 

' Mr. Mortey. As I remember, I think the same Indian district 
handles those tribes as that which handles the Navajos. That is 
all included in the arrangement which Mr. Salazar, who is the director 
of the Employment Service in New Mexico, handles. He has that 
program under way and has the money to maintain the itinerant 
points on the reservations where the New Mexico representatives of 
the Employment Service are visiting at regular intervals. 

_ Senator Cuavez. I wish you would follow that up, Mr. Goodwin; 
that is, the general idea of the rest of the tribes in the country. Let 
tis make them one of us. They are people, I do not see why they 
should be treated like foreigners. We actually pay more attention 
to the welfare of some Communists in many instances in Italy and 
France than we do to our own folks. They might have a brother or 
son dead in Korea. I think it is time the American people and the 
Government should treat the Indian with a little dignity and as part 
of this country. Otherwise you are going to have a museum of these 
fer the rest of your days. 

Mr. Goopwin. I agree with that. 

Mr. Cuavez. You may proceed. 


INCREASE IN FARM LABOR PLACEMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. Of the total amount for this activity, $8,636,300 is 
requested for the farm-placement program—$7,064,500 for personal 
services and $1,571,800 for nonlabor costs. This exceeds the 1952 
amount for farm placement services by $2,056,300. The increase is 
largely attributable to the additional responsibilities to be assumed by 
the State agencies in connection with the importation of Mexican 
nationals under Public Law 78. 
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Senator Chavez. Do I understand you to say 56,300 hours would 
include the carrying out of the program under the law we have now by 
which we can make a contract to send laborers in? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. They are not going to ask for any extra, that om 
ticular agency of Government that is administering the law that. i 
now on the statute books, of bringing Mexican nationals to this coun- 
try for farm labor? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is rigbt. We do not anticipate there will be 
any supplementary request for the State agencies in the operation of 
that program. 

As I indicated earlier in my testimony, we have a supplementary 
request in now or before the Bureau of the Budget now for the Bureati 
here in Washington which eventually will get up to Congress. That 
is for money for this fiscal vear. 

You remember last year you wrote the Department a letter which 
recognized that it was necessary for us to come in with a supplemental 
on the farm program. That is what we have done. 


NONAGRICULTURAL PLACEMENTS 


The cost for the nonagricultural portion of the placement activity 
is based on an estimate of 7,500,000 nonagricultural placements 
400,000 more than are estimated for 1952. With job opportunities 
expanding more rapidly than the available labor supply, increasing 
numbers of workers will shift jobs in pursuit of higher wages and more 
attractive working conditions with the result that employers will 
make increased demands upon public employment offices for place- 
ment services. The need for increased food and crop production will 
also place upon the employment service local offices a greater demand 
for farm workers. The over-all estimate for this activity is conserva+ 
tive in the light of the needs of our expanded economy. 


EMPLOYER SERVICES 


For the activity of employer services, an amount of $10,737,100 is 
requested. 

Senator Coavez. What has it been heretofore? 

You say “For the activity of employer services, an amount of 
$10,737,100 is requested.” 

Mr. Goopwin. It is about the same, sir. Last year it was $10,- 
370,000. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 

Mr. Goopwin. This activity consists of consultation with employers 
to assess and appraise their manpower problems, including identifica- 
tion of the number and kinds of additional workers which they will 
require to meet their production goals. 

Senator CHavez. Why is that necessary in view of your statement 
prior to this that you are getting more and more demands? Why do 
you have to consult with them if they are making demands from the 
agencies for employees? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have found over the years that the local offices 
can do the best job if they keep a contact with the employer. They 
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must know what his problems are. By keeping in touch they get to 
know just what type of workers he can use and what kind he cannot. 

The amount of money for this activity, when you spread it over the 
country as a whole, is not large. 

Assistance is given in appraising the occupational requirements of 
the jobs to be filled; in encouraging, where possible, the utilization 
of women, inexperienced workers, and the physically handicapped; 
and in making such suggestions for transfer of skills as will help the 
employer meet his production requirements with minimum recruit- 
ment of new workers. It is estimated that 1,800,000 visits will be 
made and 1,360,000 telephone calls will be made either in lieu of a 
visit or as a follow-up of a visit. In order to obtain the maximum 
results for the money expended, the majority of these visits will be 
directed to firms which have the bulk of the jobs in the areas served 
with special attention given to those engaged in defense work and 
Other essential activities of greatest importance to the national 
security. 

STATE ADMINISTRATION 


We are requesting $23,149,300 for “State administration.” This 
represents an increase of $1,720,700 over 1952. This activity includes 
the administrative and technical leadership, the reports and analysis, 
and the housekeeping functions of the State agencies. We are re- 
questing this increase because of the need for expanded effort in con- 
nection with several aspects of the manpower program. For ex- 
ample, as the labor market tightens and shortages of labor in par- 
ticular areas and in certain categories develop, workers must be 
sought from other areas; therefore, that part of labor clearance func- 
tion which is performed at the State office level must be strengthened. 

Accounting for part of the increase in this activity is a small ex- 
pansion of the labor-market information program to cover additional 
areas involved in the defense program and in some cases, more 
frequent reporting. 

We also plan to strengthen the occupational analysis and industrial 
service functions in the State offices. These programs are of great 
importance, particularly in labor-shortage areas where they may well 
be our principal hope of meeting manpower requirements and pro- 
duction goals. Lastly, a small increase in personnel is needed in 
some States where the training program must be revitalized to meet 
the demands created by the mobilization program and increase 
turn-over of State agency employees. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


An amount of $12 million is also requested for contingency needs 
during 1953. As I stated before, the salary rate which has been used 
in the basic request of $183,680,000 will provide for only the normal 
within-grade salary promotions. Based on experience, many States 
probably a majority, will provide for a wage increase during 1953 
since it is a legislative year for most States; 21 States have made 
increases in their salary rates since July 1, 1951; 4 of these same States 
were among 32 which had increases during the preceding 12 months. 
. am sure you know that the Bureau has a policy of providing funds 
for salaries in the State employment security agencies on a basis of 
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comparability with salaries paid by other State agencies for similar 
jobs. This policy assures us that State agency salar v rates increase or 
decrease only as salary rates for comparable jobs in other State 
agencies increase or decrease. 

Senator Cuavez. So if the States of New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois, w here they have large industries and pay high wages paid 
their employment services a certain amount of wages, then another 
State that can possibly ill afford it has to pay the same thing and the 
Government contributes to that? 

Mr. Goopwin. If I understand you correctly, I think the answer 
is “No.” What happens is that each State has its own salary scale. 
If the State of Michigan, which is one of the examples you used, puts 
through salary increases just for the employees of this department, 
we would not allow it. 

If, on the other hand, they put through an increase which is avail- 
able to all employees of the State alike, not only this department, 
but the highway department and other departments, we would 
allow it. 

Does that answer your question? 

Senator Cuavez. That answers my question. 

Mr. Goopwin. There is a possibility, also, that our workloads in 
the unemployment insurance claims and benefit areas may prove to 
be too low. If this happens, contingency funds will be needed to 
cover the increased costs which have not been provided for in the 
basic request. 

I have already said 1953 will find most State legislatures in session. 
On the basis of past experience, we can expect legislation to be enacted 
in at least several of the States which will increase the cost of operating 
the program. Since these costs could not be estimated in the basic 
request, it will be necessary to meet these costs from the contingency 
fund. In view of the probable needs for drawing upon the contingency 
fund for 1953, I urge the committee’s approval of the $12 million 
which we have requested for contingency purposes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Bureau and 
State employment security agencies will be expected to perform a big 
job in the year ahead. Iam ‘confident that our appropriation request 
represents the minimum amounts required to carry out the responsi- 
bilities placed upon us. I, therefore, urge approval of the total 
amount of the request, including the contingency fund. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I shall be happy to 
answer any questions. 


RATE OF PAY DIFFERENTIAL IN UNITED STATES 


Senator Cuavez. Let us try to clear up that rate of pay in the 
different States. 

Now, take the State of Michigan again. It increased the pay of 
all of its employees and they say that a stenographer in Michigan 
working for the State, in any department or agency of the State, 
gets $4,000. Do I under@tand you to say that New Mexico has to 
pay the stenographer $4,000? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. They would pay whatever the rate is in New 
Mexico. It might be more, or less. 
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Senator CHavez. But you are talking here about the policy: 
(Reading.) 


I am sure you know that the Bureau has a policy of providing funds for salaries 
in the State employment security agencies on a basis of comparability with 
salaries paid by other State agencies for similar jobs. 

Mr. Goopwrin. I see where the confusion comes in. I did not 
realize that sentence was subject to two interpretations, but by other 
State agencies, we did not mean other States. We meant other agen- 
cies in the same State. I am sorry. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, if the Attorney General pays 4 
$4,000 to a stenographer, which I think is small enough, then the 4 
Employment Service would pay $4,000? That is, within the State? 

Mr. Goopwin. If the stenographers are comparable. There is 
such a thing as a legal stenographer; that pays a premium rate, but 
the States all have a classification system that has been worked out. 

Senator Cuavez. For similar work, I mean, they get identical 
salaries? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you, Mr. Goodwin. 4 

Mr. Dovson. We have Mr. Faulkner here from the Veterans Em- ; 
ployment Service, Mr. Chairman. He only has a small statement. 





VETERANS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
STATEMENT OF PERRY FAULKNER, CHIEF, VETERANS 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
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| Adjusted, 1952 base Estimate, 1953 | Change 
Personal services, current staff ae ee aa Nee teseee 
Posi- Posi- Posi- 
tion Amount tion Amount tion Amount 








212 | $1, 259, 621 | 186 | $1,115, 741 — 26 — $143, 880 
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EXPLANATION OF REQUEST 





s 

Personal services.—Funds requested will provide 186 positions, 16 departmental 
and 170 field, for the operation of the Veterans’ Placement Service. Funds re- 
quested for fiscal year 1953 are a projection of funds available for the last half of 
fiscal year 1952 and represent the elimination of 26 positions in the amount of 
$143,880. An amount of $22,543 is required for automatic within-grade promo- 
tions for the current staff. The decrease of $443 for the extra day’s pay is a result 
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of the elimination of 26 positions. The deduction for lapses is $20 greater than 
fiscal year 1952. 

Following is a breakdown by major organizational unit between professional and 
clerical positions: 


Organizational unit Professional Clerical Total 
Departmental - - - - ‘ 9 7 16 
Field 110 60 170 
Total ‘ : ee " 119 67 186 


Travel.—On the basis of current costs funds requested will provide an estimated 
5,500 travel days at a per diem cost of $49,500 for 119 people; 550,000 miles of 
travel by use of privately owned automobile at a cost of $38,500; $12,000 travel 
by common carrier; and $1,000 for other items incident to travel. The decrease 
of $27,643 is a result of the elimination of 26 positions. 

Transportation of things.—The amount of $1,500 requested for this object class 
will provide for payment of postage on parcels weighing more than 4 pounds, 
consisting of forms, manuals, and other material being shipped to State and local 
employment security offices. Request is based on past experience. 

Communication services.—On the basis of current costs funds requested will 
provide for telephone rentals at a cost of $5,000, toll charges at a cost of $600, 
telegram charges at a cost of $100, and teletype messages at a cost of $300. 

Rents and utility services.— An amount of $100 is requested for rental of space for 
conferences. 

Printing and reproduction.—On the basis of past experience funds in the amount 
of $8,000 will be required for printing as follows: National Empley the Physically 
Handicapped Week material, such as ‘‘Hire the Disabled Veteran,”’ ‘‘Hire Qualified 
Disabled Veterans,” “‘Here’s Your Man,” etc., at an estimated cost of $5,000; 
61 subscriptions to the Federal Personnel Manual, at a cost of $250; 30,000 letter- 
heads at a cost of $125; 75,000 posters, ‘‘Always Ready With the Winning Punch,”’ 
at a cost of $2,500; and printing of manual material at a cost of $100. 

Other contractual services.—Funds in the amount of $400 will be required for 
repairs to typewriters and other office equipment. 

Supplies and materials.—On the basis of past experience funds requested will 
provide miscellaneous office supplies at a cost of $2,790 for 186 people at an 
average cost of $15 per person per vear and $1,210 for duplicating materials. 

Equipment.—Funds requested in the amount of $1,000 will provide for replace- 
ment of eight typewriters. 

Tares and assessments. The amount of $1,000 will provide a 1% percent employ- 
er tax on wages paid under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act for approxi- 
mately 25 people and is based on current experience. 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF WORKLOAD 


Veterans’ Employment representatives of the 52 States and Territories will be 
responsible for the functional supervision of the registration of veterans in approxi- 
mately 1,800 local employment offices and for the placement of veterans in em- 
ployment. 

The following tabulation shows the total number of veterans in the country and ° 
the number which have requested placement services of the local employment 
offices. 


As of June 30,|As of June 30.) As of Nov. 30, 








1950 1951 1951 
Number of living veterans ; | 19,076,000 18, 813, 000 | 18, 893, 000 
Total number registered in local offices for employment 650,743 | 301, 060 | 299, 535 
Number of disabled veterans registered in local offices for em- 
ployment_..__.....-- RioeS od Best a RB eee 53, 743 31, 889 33, 634 


The Veterans’ Administration reports that as of November 30, 1951, 60,503 
veterans were receiving vocational rehabilitation and under existing agreements 
the Veterans’ Employment Service and local offices are responsible for the place- 
ment of those veterans whose training does not result in immediate employment. 
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The Veterans’ Employment representatives in the exercise of their responsibili- 
ties in connection with the veteran employment needs as reflected in the above 
tabulation, accomplished the following: 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | First quarter 














1950 1951 1952 
Diemer OF Seen) wRRee WON 6. 5c esc h nese cbe hn oases 17, 225 17, 462 3, 654 
Number of job openings secured .....-.-..--------------.--- 95, 411 92, 788 13, 986 
PUM DET GEGMNONUT WHND. 85 on one ec ndens ons ic tecchense 99, 156 79,.544 14, 590 


PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATION 


Senator CHavez. You may proceed, Mr. Faulkner. 

Mr. Fau_xner. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement that I 
wish to make and a supplement to be inserted in the record, if that is 
all right. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all right. 

Mr. Fauutkner. In August 1951, Congress provided $1,300,000 for 
the operation of the Veterans’ Employment Service. The budget 
request had been $1,583,000. This was to take care of 262 positions 
and services of the Veterans’ Employment Service. This reduction 
in funds necessitated an immediate reduction in force; 63 positions 
were abolished. 

Terminal-leave costs exceeded our estimates and as a result we are 
currently undergoing further reduction-in-force action; 19 more posi- 
tions have been abolished. This action, we believe, will permit us to 
stay within the current fiscal year limitation, clearing us of terminal 
leave obligations. 

The Veterans’ Employment representatives and their assistants 
have continued to aid the veterans of the Nation in their search for 
employment. They have continued to cooperate with the State 
Employment Service and the Bureau of Employment Security that 
veterans may continue to receive their preference in the employment 
offices as was the intent of Congress, as expressed in the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Approximately 300,000 veteran applications were in the active file 
of State employment services on November 30 of last year. This 
load together with the increasing numbers of newly discharged veterans 
from current active duty in the Armed Forces presents a continuing 
task and challenge to the best efforts of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service. 

The Veterans’ Employment representatives will continue to carry 
out their responsibilities to the best of their ability. Working closely 
with the defense manpower program our field representatives can be 
of immeasurable importance to this program. 

Newly discharged veterans at discharge centers and hospitals will 
be rendered all possible assistance. The veterans organizations of the 
country are working with the Veterans’ Employment Service to the end 
that all veterans may receive ample opportunity to use their highest 
skills in the field of employment. 

A total of $1,254,000 is requested for administration of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service for the fiscal year 1953. This will provide for 
186 full-time employees. 

I have prepared a supplementary statement which will briefly review 
the facts surrounding the operations of and the accomplishments of 
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the Veterans’ Employment Service for this year as well as the fiscal 


year 1953. ; 
(The supplementary statement is as follows:) 


SuPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY PERRY FAULKNER, CHIEF OF THE VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Total resources of the Veterans’ Employment Service will be directed toward 
providing for the veterans of this Nation the maximum of job opportunity in the 
field of gainful employment as mandated by the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, and by policies issued by the Secretary of Labor. A special 
emphasis must be placed upon servicing returning exservice men and women from 
their tours of duty in the Armed Forces under current Department of Defense 
replacement plans. 

Department of Labor General Order No. 48, setting up the Defense Manpower 
Administration, delegates the following responsibilities to the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service: ‘“The Chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service shall (1) assist 
the Director of the Bureau of Employment Security with respect to manpower 
planning and operating programs insofar as they relate to the maximum employ- 
ment of veterans, particularly disabled veterans, and (2) in furtherance of this 
function, shall maintain liaison with other Federal agencies dealing with the wel- 
fare of veterans, with veteran organizations, and with military induction and 
discharge centers.” 

By reason of these responsibilities delegated to the Service by the Secretary of 
Labor and in light of an anticipated continued tight labor market, maximum utili- 
zation of available veteran manpower by industry and business becomes a must. 

As of November 30, 1951, there were 18,893,000 living veterans from the wars 
of the United States. As of November 10, 1951, the Bureau of the Census lists 
14,452,000 living veterans of World War II; 13,906,000 of these veterans were on 
this date in the civilian labor force; 13,626,000 were emploved, 280,000 of these 
World War II veterans were cited by the Bureau of the Census as unemployed; 
and 546,000 were shown as not in the labor force, presumably in training, school, 
or in a capacity other than that of a wage earner. 

As of November 30, 1951, records of the local offices of the State employment 
services througout the Nation show 299,535 veterans registered in the active 
files. If present tight labor-market conditions continue, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that there should be a definite decrease in current application lists by reason 
of successful placement activities. However, the flow of new applications through 
local employment service offices will undoubtedly increase due to completion of 
Government training courses on the part of veterans currently enrolled in such 
programs as well as those seeking to enter the labor market for the first time since 
their discharge from the Armed Forces under Department of Defense rotation 
plans. It appears, therefore, that the flow of veteran job hunters through the 
local offices of the employment services will continue in considerable number. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service still considers employment placement 
services for disabled veterans as its primary responsibility. A tight labor market 
is not enough in itself to insure these men who have suffered serious disabilities 
and vocational handicaps as a result of their military or naval service, a reason- 
able chance for jobs. Experience during World War II revealed that in spite of 
the most critical labor shortages, workers with physical handicaps still require 
special attention and a personalized service if their remaining abilities are to be 
utilized. 

Although significant gains have been made in this field, the number of disabled 
veterans requiring assistance in finding suitable employment remains high. On 
November 30, 1951, nearly 33,700 disabled veterans were registered for employ- 
ment with local employment offices. In many States this group presents a formid- 
able peg 9 For example, California had 3,264 disabled veterans registered; 
New York 2,000; Illinois 1,500; and even in a State as small as Rhode Island nearly 
400 disabled veterans were seeking jobs throughthe Employment Service. 

The disabled veterans remaining unemployed represent the more seriously 
disabled, the less skilled, and by far the more difficult placement cases. Job devel- 
opment and placement effort for these requires a specialized approach and demands 
a maximum expenditure of time and effort in order to insure them even a minimum 
of service. The present conflict in Korea and the increased mobilization of our 
Armed Forces, can only result in a substantial increase in the number of disabled 
veterans who will require job-finding assistance. Thousands of servicemen will 
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he discharged from service with combat disabilities and additional thousands with 
physical handicaps resulting from injuries received in training and other accidents. 

Inder existing legislation and agreements with the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Veterans’ Employment Service and local employment offices have a dual 
responsibility in the vocational rehabilitation of disabled veterans. The first 
is to assist training officers of the Veterans’ Administration in locating suitable 
training opportunities for disabled veterans and, second, to take full responsibility 
for the initial placement of trainees whose training does not result in immediate 
employment and any subsequent placements required by rehabilitated disabled 
veterans. On November 30, 1951, the Veterans’ Administration reported 60,503 
disabled veterans in training under Public Law 16, of which 24,140 were in school 
training, 24,052 in institutional on-farm training and the remaining 12,311 in 
job training. To date, 525,700 disabled veterans have received training under 
Public Law 16. Approximately 25,000 more will complete their training in the 
fiscal year 1953 and many of these will require assistance in finding jobs for which 
they were trained. Public Law 894, as amended, provides for similar rehabilita- 
tion services for servicemen, disabled on or after June 27, 1950. Although the 
current number in training under the provisions of Public Law 894 is small, it 
is increasing rapidly and the anticipated workload will be substantial. 

As a result of the defense mobilization program, the Veterans’ Employment 
Service is faced with a situation which does not differ basically from that of 1945 
and 1946. Casualties resulting from the military operations in Korea have 
already necessitated the reactivation of the Employment Service’s program at 
military and naval hospitals. During the pest year surveys were conducted in 
all military hospitals to determine the needs and types of job counseling and 
employment services required to enable disabled servicemen to return to the 
civilian labor force with a minimum of delay and frustration. By the end of 
June 1951, direct services were provided in 26 of the 60 large militarv and naval 
hospitals from which servicemen receive medical discharges. The services include 
registration for employment, vocational counseling, and job information and are 
provided by employment service representatives who visit these hospitals on a 
regular schedule, varying from daily visits in hospitals with large discharge rates 
to biweekly visits to hospitals with fewer medical dischargees. As the need arises 
similar services must be provided in the remaining hospitals and the frequency of 
visits stepped up in all hospitals to meet the demands for service. The field staff 
of the Veterans’ Emplovment Service will continue to maintain close liaison with 
military end naval hosnitals to insure that these services are provided. 

Current replacement plans of the Department of Defense will result in the 
discharge of several thousand servicemen each month during the coming vear. 
It will be the responsibility of the Veterans’ Employment Service to facilitate 
their return to civilian life and the civilian labor force by aiding them to find 
suitable employment. State veterans’ employment representatives must main- 
tain close working relationships with Army separation centers and other discharge 
points of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force in order that these dis- 
charged servicemen will be exposed to the job-counseling and placement services 
available to them through the facilities of the Employment Service. 

As of November 30, 1951, the Veterans’ Administration cites 1,486,272 veterans 

in training programs under Government supervision exclusive of vocational re- 
habilitation programs under Public Law 16—1,135,090 of these are in school 
training, 249,352 are in institutional on-farm training, and 101,830 are in specific 
job training. Even though many of these veteran registrants may well be suc- 
cessfully placed in jobs upon completion of their training sometime during the 
current fiscal year, it seems probable that similar training programs will become 
available to discharged veterans of the Korean and occupational campaigns. 
Current programs of the Veterans’ Employment Service must be carried on in such 
a manner that they will best serve manpower needs of the Nation during the 
defense period and continue to render special services to veterans in the field 
of public employment. These programs are as follows: 
‘ (1) Funetional supervision: To aid, coonerate, and functionally supervise 
services given to veterans throughout the 1,800 local Emplovment Service offices 
over the country. Veterans’ employment representatives and their assistants 
made 17,462 visits to local Emplovment Service offices during the fiscal vear 1951. 
There is no question that the visitation program must be continued and broadened 
in rendering aid to local office staffs in terms of new assignments and responsi- 
bilities taken on bv reason of the defense program. 

(2) Job promotion: Engaging in extended publicity and promotional efforts to 
secure jobs for veterans in the 48 States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
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and Puerto Rico with emphasis on disabled veterans. Veterans’ employment. 
representatives secured 92,788 job openings during fiscal year 1951. With an 
apparent increasing tight labor market and the ensuing shortages existent both. 
area-wise and skill-wise, job promotion effort will definitely be curtailed and in- 
creased effort placed upon recruitment. It must be pointed out, however, that 
there will always be a never-ending demand for individual job promotional effort 
in behalf of the disabled. 

(3) Reeruitment: Spearheading a general recruitment effort for veteran workers 
by aiding local office staffs, representatives of business and industry, and Federal 
agencies both in terms of program planning and direct recruiting effort. The 
remainder of 1952 and throughout 1953 will undoubtedly necessitate heavy 
increase in efforts to meet demands on local Employment Service offices and meet 
adequately the needs of employers, especially these in critical areas of production 
Veterans’ employment representatives and their assistants made 79,544 employer 
visits during the fiscal vear 1951 for specifie recruitment and job promotion, 
purposes. Both the tempo and intensity: of this visitation program for recruit- 
ment purposes must be continued. Current manpower programs of the office 
of Defense Manpower Administration are utilizing the services of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service in terms of recruitment efforts for specific shortage areas 
1953 will undoubtedly bring an intensification of this trend. 

(4) Liaison and cooperation with veteran organizations: Maintaining constant 
contact with officers and membership of veteran organizations keeping them 
informed of job opportunities and securing from them qualified workers as well 
as acting as general consultant on veteran matters. Veterans’ employment 
representatives and their assistants made 18,007 contacts with veteran organiza- 
tions during fiscal year 1951. Promotion of active cooperation on the part of 
veteran organizations at the community, State, and national levels in meeting 
manpower demands must be increased. Veteran organizations have been par- 
ticularly effective in popularizing and publicizing at the community level both 
the need for and opportunities existent in shortage occupations. Veteran organi-, 
zations’ participation in the total defense program has been particularly effective 
in terms of arousing the interest of the community and in terms of directing 
qualified workers in their memberships to job opportunities. 

(5) Liaison and cooperation with Federal agencies and State agencies: Upon 
request and assignment serve as liaison, coordinators, or accept actual operating 
responsibility in manpower projects relating to the welfare of yeterans as ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, Department of Defense, National 
Selective Service System, Federal Security Agency, and State and local agencies 
It would appear that the full impact of the defense program on the Nation’s 
economy will become apparent with full force in the calendar year of 1952 and 
presumably continue at its planned rate. As a consequence, 1952 and 1953 will 
bring an increase in both operations and scope of programs launched by other 
Government agencies affecting manpower and the welfare of veterans. Requests 
for aid and cooperation to the Veterans’ Employment Service from these agencies 
must be met. 

The hospital program of the Employment Service carried on during World War 
IT has been reactivated. Currently plans are being made to extend services similar' 
to those available in military and naval hospitals to Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. Plans are being made to expand the service to be rendered at discharge, 
centers to adequately meet the increased demands made by the stepped up replace- 
ment program of the Armed Forces. Other programs and projects based oni co- 
operating efforts of other Government agencies must be launched promptly as 
circumstances demand, 

(6) Reporting program: Maintain an accurate and adequate reporting system 
designed to show the positions of veterans in the labor market, availability Fé? 
general employment, location, and general index of training, skills, and experience 

With the planned heavy entry into the Armed Forces by induction and volun 
tary means of our civilian population, the importance of employment welfare upon 
their discharge looms high. Current replacement plans ef the Armed Forces 
insure both a steady intake and outgo from service to the Nation, of an important 
segment of our population. Employmentwise, the Veterans’ Employment 
Service anticipates a greater challenge than ever in terms of channeling these 
recently discharged veterans into jobs. These young men and women are enter- 
ing the Armed Forces with very little employment background. Reorienting 
them in gainful employment into a civilian economy upon their discharge pre- 
sents @ much more complex and difficult task than was faced in terms of aiding 
veterans of World War II. An apparent continuing tight-labor-market circum- 
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stance will make for job opportunity, but the task of fitting the returning veteran 
and in some cases preparing him for entry into the proper occupational spot will 
indeed involve a maximum of experienced professional know-how and aid. 

In furtherance of the defense effort and especial emphasis on manpower mobili- 
zation and with due cognizance of its legislative mandates, the basic programs of 
the Veterans’ Employment Service: Functional supervision of local employment 
services; special services to disabled veterans; direct recruitment; liaison and co- 
operation with veteran organizations; liaison and cooperation with other Federal 
and State agencies; and carrying out the duties and responsibilities assigned by 
the Office of Defense Manpower Administration will be aggressively carried on to 
the extent of the ability of the staff allowed by the appropriation granted. 





Senator Cuavez. As I recall, last year in the appropriation bill 
the record is as follows: The House did cut this particular Service 
rather drastically. The Senate allowed the full figure, but in confer- 
ence the House insisted on a reduction as you have enumerated here. 
So, you were treated fairly well as far as the Senate is concerned. We 
have to convince those boys in conference once in awhile. 

Is there anyone here from the veterans’ organizations? 

Mr. Dopson. Not today, sir. 

Senator Coavez. Thank you, Mr. Faulkner. 


Bureau oF Employers’ COMPENSATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR, ACCOMPANIED 
BY CLYDE R. MIDDLETON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, LEROY T. MINOR, 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, AND PHILIP T. GRECO, BUDGET 
EXAMINER, BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION; AND 
JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, V.S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Analysis of appropriation base for 1953 











Transfer from Direct 





<a appropriation, Total 
—E (a ee a ee ee ee Sees | Oooo ee ee 
IIE, TI soi nu cnacksiss an ance deme nennne tain tein ana 1 $98, 500 $1, 887,816 | $1, 986, 316 
Proposed supplemental for pay-act increases (estimate, $146,000) _|.............. 146, 000 146, 000 
Total estimated direct obligation for 1952_-...........-.-. 98, 500 2, 033, 816 2, 132, 316 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1953____.......-...--.-.-- 98, 500 2, 243, 000 2, 341, 500 


Net change requested for 1953__.........-- sees ieee aaa 0 +209, 184 +209, 184 





! Total of $115,000 was authorized from war-claims fund for 1952. 
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Andiyos of change requested for 1958 


109 
































| Adjusted 1952 base Estimate, 1953 Change 
| 
eeeeme aap na — aioe — - 
Posi- Posi- | Posi- | 
tions Amount tions | Amount | tions | Amount 
Activity: : } 
1. Disposition of compensation of | 
claims: | | 
(a) Federal employees. - -- a 298 | $1, 347, 273 | 321 | $1, 421, 357 +23 | +$74,084 
(5) Longshoremen and harbor 
workers - .- , 96 535, 795 0 | 549, 095 +4 +13, 300 
(c) Executive direction “and | | | 
management services. 24 101, 048 101,048 |_.....- Ms wo lat a 
2. Appeals from determination of } 
Federal employees claims. -_-_- 7 49, 700 14 87, 000 | +7 | +37, 300 
3. Decentralization of Federal activi- | | 
ties. See ear 4| 84,500] +4] +84,500 
4. Administration of war claims act. 22 98, 500 | 22 08, 500 j....... re 
Total Direct obligations_-__......- 447 2, 132, 316 85 | 2,341,500 +38 +209, 184 
shh ote ul I 
Summary of changes 
| 
Transfer | Direct 
from war- appropria- Total 
| claims fund | tion | 
— —: — —— — — — | hii —_—___-—— 
| 
1952 actual appropriation............... 5 at 1 $98,500 | $1, 887, 816 $1, 986, 316 
so Lia emicds cack a teceedecke bcedbawondeed ®& 500 0 | 2, 243, 000 | 2,4 341, 500 
SING 5 os ccennndéuuie 35 55, 184 


oO 355, 184 | 
| 


1 Total of $115,000 was authorized from war-claims fund for 1952. 
ar aes a 


Direct appropriation 











. Appeals 
| Buresa al- Board al- Total 
location 
Automatic within-grade promotions for current staff...........-.--- +$30, 855 +$700 +$31, 555 
1953 cost of Pay Act, Public Law 201 ($146,000) -...............----..- +142, 300 +3, 700 +146, 000 
To provide for additional staff as follows: 
Federal Act, 23 employees: 
Total salaries, 52-week base---..-. Gantatncemaiinilics $84, 250 | 
SI MI a dace bd red ddentectcunndpucs —4, 173 | 
a } 
te ee es 4 oa tes oampicladcbae . 80,077 
NN ha Tui giec sp tnvecinnicnns<copaun 324 
pO a en ee ee 11, 200 
Other than personal services. -............-...-...- —17, 517 
—_—_—— $74,006: bso sctdces +74, 084 
Longshore Act, 4 employees: 
Total salaries, 52-week base. -.-...........--.------ 17, 350 
SRD cxhciesasisdSaksloncdaiinnsnibersaasoces —1,017 
a, os ee edie emia 16, 333 
TN I eons cok deasecuswabahiipiwinnk 67 
Other than personal services--...............--.-.- 3, 100 
——_— PIR WO sk ess +13, 300 
Appeals Board, 7 employees: 
Total salaries, 52-week base-.................-.-.- 30, 420 
APE Rsk LA bce nian cmassadecseinge a —537 
eo eg 29, 883 
ST IIE a ~ cn cocinciswcva bones ni bdeseaigier ata 117 
Other than personal CIE cL chaste hues esiisics 7, 300 
—— }__--- Le. +37, 300 | +37, 300 
For decentralization of activities under the Federal compensation | 
law to Boston and San Francisco, including nonrecurring costs of | 
$60,000 inion apioretihemuiciendees 3 POA TIE howd nsen cise | +84, 500 
Additional personal ; service lapses to offset within- gra ade promotion _- —30, 855 | —700 | 31,5 555 
as caste ek base de cinediatieeaind Sadeidedan +314, 184 +41,000 | +355, 184 
ne 1952 anticipated Pay Act supplemental (estimated | 
Ces SU is ous chnlcsk can dedtancdsckesundeinddaescetabdsstess —142, 300 —3, 700 | —146, 000 
FR aia sinndnceniiesndqecseteectensesns sotneqveruens | +171, 884 437, 300 | +209, 184 
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Analysis by object and by activity, 1953 estimate 








| | | | | 

Lie cial e Bk eee ela thicis el & cela. At SOUR @nbl 

Activity 1 eaves en a ast ‘ mate 
cnn es eS ‘ -————__ +--+ | | * 
Personal services... ........-- sku cobinds ae $1, 825,400 | $77,100 | $21,100 | $93, 500 $2, 017, 100 
Travel inti bie ni alibi ak 111, 000 | 900 | 12,100 | 3, 000 127, 000 
Transportation of things.. ; 5, 500 | 25 | 15,500 |....- / 21, 025 
Communication services__- 17, 000 | 650 400 200 | 18, 250 
Rents and utility service ______ 6 004. a5. ..| 32,000 BS | 38, 500 
Printing and reproduction ________.- 29, 000 Ge Be oi dt | 1,000 | 31, 000 
Other contractual services - 36, 300 3, 625 |_. Si 100 | 40, 025 
Services performed by other agencies 15, 000 3 ST ae oliscetawenh | 15, 000 
Supplies and materials : 12, 000 600 100 | 300 | 13, 000 
Equipment 8, 700 2,500 | 3, 300 | 300 | 14, 800 
Refunds, awards and indemnities J 100 gus iy adie hE a , 100 
Taxes and assessments 5, 000 OOO hia sctts 100 5, 700 

catia hcenins = Sarat j 2, 071, 500 87, 000 84, 500 98,500 | 2,341, 500 


Norte.—Activity 1, disposition of compensation claims; activity 2, appeals from determinations of Federal 
employee claims; activity 3, decentralization of Federal activities; activity 4, administration of War Claims 
Act. 


Summary of new positions 


Gross 


Activity Grade | Number | s 
cost 
1. Disposition of compensation claims: 
(a) Federal employees: 

Claims examiner | 9 | $41, 580 
Voucher examiner | 2 | 6, 820 
Clerk-stenographer 1 | 3,175 
Statistical coding clerk 3 1 3,175 


Clerk typist 
File clerk 
Statistical coding clerk 


6 | 17, 700 
3} 8850 
1 | 2, 950 





= | — a 

Total. _. oh Saas 23 84, 250 

Add extra day pay | 324 

Deduct lapse ean ‘ —4, 173 

Net cost . ‘ | 80, 401 

(6) Longshoremen and harbor workers | ae 

Claims examiner. : GS-10 2 11, 000 

Clerk-stenographer GS-4 2 | 6, 350 

Total as : Ran Se 4) 17, 350 

Add extra day pay : ih 2 ay | 67 

Deduct lay Ses : . s —1,017 

Net cost__. ; 16, 400 

2. Appeals from determination of Federal employee claims | 

Executive assistant GS-11 1 5, 940 

Case analyst GS-9 3 | 15, 180 

Clerk-stenographer GS 2) 6, 350 

Clerk-typist GS-3 1 2, 950 

Total i S 7 | 30, 420 

Add extra day pay ‘ dinates 117 

Deduct lapses hoe — 537 

Net cost ‘ “2 30, 000 

3. Decentralization of Federal activities 

Reclassifications i | 

Two GS-13 deputy commissioners to GS-14 regional director ‘ J6uisee 1, 200 

Assistant deputy commissioner GS-12 1} 7, 040 

Claims manager GS-11 2 11, 880 

Secretary : , ‘ GS-5 1 3,410 

Total w 4) 23, 530 

Add extra day pay d iat 91 

Deduct lapses... xia peceu-Ges : ‘ RS at .-.-| 2,521 


Plat en tlds aoa amens Laanatiedabaoa aioe sace]cupsaseeeal SHMAIDD 
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19538 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. McCautey. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. You are asking for $209,184 more than the 
adjusted 1952 base amount which was $2,132,316 for which you 
employed 447 persons. 

This year you request $2,341,500 and you want 485 persons. The 
increase in the amount as stated heretofore was $209,184. 

Mr. McCauuey. Yes, sir The increases relates to three specific 
projects. We are requesting $87,384 for 27 additional employees in 
connection with the administration of the several acts under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau 

In justification of that, we are anticipating a further increase under 
all of the laws administered by the Bureau, the regular program of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, the Longshoremen and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act and their extensions. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you not anticipate a reduction once in a 
while? All this anticipation that is talked about here is an increase. 

Mr. McCautey. We would like to look forward to a reduction, but 
as long as the employment covered by these laws continues to expand, 
it is inevitable we will always experience an increase in our workload, 
because it depends on the other program. If the Federal Govern- 
ment employment grows, we can naturally anticipate an increase in 
the number of injuries reported from that employment. 

Our estimate has been biased on the experience of the past as to the 
number of injuries that might be expected from a given number of 
employees. 

In regard to private employments covered by the laws administered 
by the Bureau, the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, we have no firm figures as to their employment loads. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator CHAavez. You have giyen us a reason for why you are 
requesting 38 extra employees. 

The $209,184 takes care of their salaries? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir 

Senator CuHavez. Are any other expenses included in that particu- 
lar item? 

Mr. McCautey. I believe that is the only increase we provided for. 

Senator Cuavez. I[t is an increase of $209,000, but does that all go 
to the employees? 

Mr. McCauvtey. No, sir. You will notice the first two items on 
page 1 represent the salary cost for the 27 employees requested for an 
increase in our regular operations. 


+ 


APPEALS BOARD 


The third item on page 1 relates to the administrative cost of the 
appeals board. Mr. Lawyer, the chairman of the board will justify 
that appropriation. 

The fourth item proposing an increase of four employees is in con- 
nection with the proposed decentralization of part of the operations 
under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. The Department 
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has approved and recommended to the Bureau of the Budget that 
we decentralize our operations under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act in its entirety. However, the Bureau of the Budget 
has gone along with us this year only to the extent of providing funds 
for two pilot installations, one a large office and one a small one. 

The fourth item proposing four additional employees and an 
$84,500 increase in funds is in connection with that proposal. The 
$84,500 includes $60,000 which will be a nonrecurring expense. That 
represents the cost of transferring personnel to field positions, securing 
office space, and the incidental expenses of setting up the decentralized 
program. 

Senator Cuavez. When you ask for new positions, how do you 
arrive at the classification? I notice you have a claims examiner 
here, GS-8, and you want nine of them. Are they already set? 

Mr. McCautery. The grades shown here are the grades of the 
present staff engaged in similar work. All of the claims examiners 
are in grade 8. 

Senator CHavez. What do they examine? 

Mr. McCautey. They examine and adjudicate claims for com- 
pensation benefits. The voucher examiners audit vouchers for 
medical expenses and similar expenses submitted in connection with 
claims. They also audit compensation payrolls. 

Senator CHavez. What happens if a voucher for an examination of 
a stenographer indicates that it might be out of order, might be too 
much? .What do you do about it? 

Mr. McCautry. We would reduce the amount, corresponding first 
with the physician who made the examination, explaining to him why 
we thought it was too high and give him a chance to present his case. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not close a case until the examiner pays 
on the voucher? 

Mr. McCautey. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. What means does he take to find out whether it 
is proper? 

Mr. McCautry. We have several formulas we use. We keep in 
touch with the rate schedules used by the State industrial boards. 
We have a record of the Veterans’ Administration allowances for 
examinations and for certain treatments. We try to keep in line with 
those. We have no hard-and-fast schedule of our own. 

Senator Cuavez. The regular clerical help, the typists and stenog- 
raphers, they are civil-service employees of a certain classification? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. All of our personnel are civil service. 


CLAIMS EXAMINERS 


Senator CHavez. What are the duties of the claims examiners? 
How do they go about their work? 

Mr. McCautey. The claims examiners do the work in connection 
with claims for compensation, both death claims and disability claims. 
Reports are received from the office in which the injured person is 
employed, together with the injured employee’s claim, the report of 
injury, the medical reports. They are reviewed by the claims 
examiner. If the case is one which clearly is within the purview of the 
law, it probably will not go beyond the hands of the examiner who sets 
up the payment and makes the award. 
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EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT FOR APPEALS BOARD 


Senator Cuavez. I notice over here: ‘‘Appeals from determination 
of Federal employees claims.’’ What is the necessity for an executive 
assistant? 

Mr. McCau trey. That relates to the operation of the Appeals 
Board, Mr. Chairman. I will have to ask Mr. Lawyer to explain 
that. He is Chairman of the Appeals Board. Their appropriation is 
included in the appropriations for the Bureau. 

Senator Cuavez. They can create more jobs and give them fancy 
names—executive assistant, $5,940. Case analyst. That is on the 
Appeals Board. Then here on the decentralization of Federal activi- 
ties, two GS-13 deputy commissioners. What is that? Do you want 
to raise their classification to GS-14? 

Mr. McCautry. We have deputy commissioners classified in the 
GS-13 grade. 

Senator CHAavnz. When you decentralize you raise their classifica- 
tion to GS-14? 

Mr. McCautry. This grade 13 has responsibilities solely in connec- 
tion with the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 

Senator Cuavez. He is happy? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. We will be putting on him the re- 
sponsibility for handling the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
operations within his district. 


ASSISTANT DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 


Senator Cuavez. Then to him you supply an assistant deputy com- 
missioner at $7,040? 

Mr. McCautey. That is in connection with the relief of the deputy 
commissioner in one of the districts who will take over the increased 
responsibilities of the two programs. Under the Longshoremen’s 
Act, we proceed as they do under State workmen’s compensation laws. 
Formal hearings are held when necessary or requested by a party in 
interest. Wemerely adjudicate claims between the contesting parties, 
the employer and employee. When hearings are required, testimony 
is taken and recorded. 

The number of hearings in the larger office would be too numerous 
for the deputy commissioner if he is required to take on added duties. 
He would not be able to hold the necessary number of hearings under 
the Longshoremen’s Act. Therefore, he will need an assistant for that 
purpose. 

Senator Cuavez. That is also anticipating he might have some more 
duties? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. There would be no question about 
increasing the volume of work in the district office if we decentralize 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act into that area. 

At the present time, he is kept busy on the Longshoremen’s Act. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


Senator Cuavez. When you decentralize, you mean possibly send 
him from the Washington office to a new place? 
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Mr. McCautey. We were planning on sending out enough person- 
nel from the Washington office to handle the proportionate number of 
cases that would arise in these two districts. 

Senator CHAVEZ. Have you consulted the personnel as to whether 
they want to go or not? 

Mr. McCavtey. We would do that before we moved, of course. 
We have made an informal inquiry to see how many would be 
interested. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much, sir. 

We will reconvene at 2:30. 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator CHavez. The committee will. come to order. 

Mr. McCauley, I think we had just a general statement from you 
on the over-all picture of your item, but did not discuss the justifica- 
tion for the fund itself. I wish you would devote yourself to that. 


Employees’ CoMPENSATION FuND 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR, CLYDE R. MID- 
DLETON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, LEROY T. MINOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICER, AND PHILIP T. GRECO, BUDGET EXAMINER, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION; JAMES E. DODSON, 
BUDGET OFFICER, AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—Resumed 


Analysis of appropriation base for 1958 
q yy ay J 


Transfer 


| 
from War Direct r 
Claims appropria- Total 
Fund tion 
Appropriation, 1952 ; a id $5,000,000 | $30,000,000 | $35, 000, 000" 
Proposed supplemental She ‘ i 3, 000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
Total estimated direct obligations for 1952___- ‘ 5, 000, 000 83, 000, 000 | 38, 000, 000 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1953__ 5, 000, OOO 5, 000, 000 | 40, 000, 000 
Net change request for 1953_.___.-_- , pies 0 +2, 000, 000 +2, 000, 000 
Analysis of change requested for 1953 
oe Adjusted Estimate . 
Activity 1952 base 1953 Change 
1. Employment-connected benefits for Federal employees: 
(a) Disability compensation $16, 190, 000 $18, 848, 000 +-$2, 658, 000 
(6) Medical and hospital treatment and supplies 4, 780, 000 5, 528, 000 +748, 000 
(c) Death compensation 8, 787, 000 10, 383, 000 +1, 596, 000 
(d) Burial, embalming, transportation, and miscel- | 
laneous 75, 000 80, 000 | +5, 000 
2. War-connected death benefits for employees of Government 
contractors ¥8, 000 86, 000 | — 12, 000 
3. Civilian war benefits . 70, 000 75, 000 +5, 000 
4. War Claims Act | 
@) Disability compensation 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
b) Medical and hospital treatment and supplies 700, 000 700, 000 | 
(c) Death compensation ; : 800, 000 800, 000 |... : 
5. Proposed supplemental, 1952_..__.__-- 3, 000, 000 : f —3, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations. - 7 38, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 2, 000, O00 
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Summary of changes 
‘asia ane detaighiptadghs a Shalit tin E at Se 
Transfer . | Total 
; direct ¢ a 
from War Dire = seere 
Claims Fund; Preven 
1952 actual appropriation - - - _- ied os oki ----| $5,900,000 | $30,000,000 | $35, 000, 000 
1953 budget estimate. _- ' 5,000,000 | 35, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
Increase 0 +5, 000, 000 +5, 000, 000 
For 1952 For 1953 Total 
Additional costs for increased workloads for employment- 
connected benefits for Federal employees as follows: 
(a) Disability compensation $1, 530, 000 $1, 128, 000 $2, 658, 000 
(6) Medical and hospital treatment and supplies 550, 000 198, 000 748, 000 
(c) Death compensation 900, 000 696, 000 1, 596, 000 
(d) Burial, embalming, transportation, and miscellaneous 5, 000 5, 000 
For war-connected death benefits for employees of Govern- | 
ment contractors 10, 000 — 22, 000 —12, 000 
For civilian war benefits 5, 000 5, 000 
Subtotal 3, 000, 000 2. 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Adjustment for 1952 anticipated supplemental included above — 3, 000, 000 —3, 000, 000 
Net total 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Employees’ compensation fund 
totter Adjusted Estimate, eo 
Activity 1952 base 1953 Change 
1. Employment-connected benefits for Federal employees: 
(a) Disability compensation $16, 190, 000 $18, 848, 000 +-$2, 658, 000 
(b) Medical and hospital treatment and supplies 4, 780, 000 5, 528, 000 +748, 000 
(c) Death compensation - 8, 787, 000 10, 383, 000 +1, 596, 000 
(d) Burial, embalming, transportation, and miscella- 
neous ; 75, 000 80, 000 +5, 000 
2. War-connected death benefits for employees of Govern- 
ment contractors i 98, 000 86, 000 | —12, 000 
3. Civilian war benefits 70, 000 75, 000 | +5, 000 
4. War Claims Act: | 
(a) Disability compensation 3, 500, 000 3, 500,000 |.....-- ° 
(6) Medical and hospital treatment and supplies 700, 000 700, 000 
(c) Death compensation 800, 000 800, 000 
5. Proposed supplemental, 1952 3, 000, 000 —3, 000, 000 
is cocawckid: . : 38, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 +2, 000, 000 


EXPLANATION OF REQUEST 


This appropriation is intended to cover all benefits payable from the compensa- 
tion fund established by section 34 of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
of September 7, 1916, as amended and extended, and for the payment of certain 
reimbursable obligations under the War Claims Act of 1948. 

The Federal Employees’ Compensation Act authorizes payment of benefits to 
civilemployees of the United States disabled as a result of injuries sustained while 
in the performance of duty, and to the dependents of employees who die as a result 
of such injuries. Certain of these benefits are payable during the lifetime of the 
beneficiary, and the principal annua! cost is for permanent disability and death 
compensation for which liability was incurred in prior years. Expenditures from 
this fund for temporary disability and medical care are directly influenced more 
particularly by changes in the number of new cases received within the current 
and preceding years. 

The benefits of such act have been extended also for the injury or death of 
members of the Reserve components of the Armed Forces occurring in line of 
duty when on active duty or when engaged in authorized training. Coverage for 
Army and Air Force reservists is not limited; but, in the case of Navy and Marine 
Corps reservists, coverage for active duty is limited to duty for a period of 30 days 
or less. Army and Air Force reservists are accordingly covered for active duty 
in Korea or elsewhere. 
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The compensation fund is also available for benefits extended to employees on 
Federal relief-work projects in operation from 1933 to 1941; for payment of cer- 
tain war-risk benefits provided by the act of December 2, 1942, as amended, in- 
cluding the payment of accrued wages to employees captured by the enemy and 
death Benefits to dependents of employees who died as a result of enemy action; 
and for the payment of benefits as extended under the civilian war-benefits pro- 
gram to certain defense workers prior to April 30, 1945. 

In developing estimated costs, it is essential to have available information as 
to probable employment coverage for occupations varying in degree of hazard 
exposure, particularly in connection with oversea operations. Such information 
in respect to probable operations of the Federal Government in 1953 is not avail- 
able to the Bureau and, therefore, it is unable to estimate future costs with any 
feeling of certainty. Moreover, there are many contingent factors not subject 
to accurate cost appraisal which may materially affect the obligations payable 
from this appropriation. 

Liability for deaths of reservists serving with the Army and Air Force in the 
Korean operations of the Far East Command have resulted in a substantial in- 
crease in the cost of death compensation. The Bureau’s estimate of such cost 
for the current and budget years was based on the number of casualties reported 
by the services and average costs for the claims of surviving dependents. The 
Bureau has no dependable basis for forecasting compensation costs for such mili- 
tary operations. If it should develop that the 8,000 reported casualties among 
prisoners of war held by the enemy include a substantial number of reservists 
the amounts shown in the estimates for death benefits would have to be revised. 

In this connection it will be noted that the appropriation for 1952 will probably 
be short by about $3,000,000 and a supplemental appropriation will be required 
to meet payments for the vear. The original estimate was based on the assump- 
tion that 96,000 new injuries would be reported, whereas it is now anticipated 
more than 100,000 may be received. Liability for payment of dependency claims 
for deaths of reservists and recent increases in wage levels also affect compensation 
costs. 

Based on an analysis of recent cost trends and volume of work anticipated in 
the budget year, an additional $2,000,000 will be required over the cost of benefits 
estimated for 1952, as follows: 

Employment-connected benefits for Federal employees: 


(oe) DDE y commpnanation = 6st si ess oh oe eek $1, 128, 000 

(b) Medical and hospital treatment and supplies. __--_____.-- 198, 000 

(c) Demth oe mpebittiin oo cn on ck ede ce ras ae 696, 000 
War-connected death benefits for employees of Government con- 

GEOOWRIE . cre on nnn wy as Hh Cuma wine Sus La — 22, 000 

Gn Se WE ROD. 03 ee ta ee eee 2, 000, 000 


Considering the fact that this appropriation cannot be used for any purpose 
other than the payment of statutory benefits, and that future obligations cannot 
be estimated with any degree of certainty, it is proposed that the appropriation 
for the compensation fund be made on an indefinite basis; that is, “for such 
amount as may be required”’ rather than specifying a definite amount. 

The new language would enable the Bureau to meet the Government’s obliga- 
tions under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act of 1916, as amended 
and extended, without delay if circumstances may change substantially the 
amount required in the budget year. 


WAR CLAIMS ACT 


In addition to the benefits described in the foregoing section, this appropriation 
receives additional funds from the war-claims fund established under section 13 (a) 
of the War Claims Act of 1948 for payment of claims arising under sections 4 (c) 
and 5 (f) of said act, covering emplovees of Government contractors and civilian 
American citizens who were captured by the Tmperial Jananese Government. 

An accurate estimate of the costs involved in this legislation is not vet possible 
since factual information regarding claims of civilian American citizens under 
section 5 (f) of the act is lacking, due in part to recent extension of time permitted 
for filing claims for detention benefits with the War Claims Commission to March 
31, 1952. On the assumption that approximately the same number of claims 
from such individuals will be processed and paid during the current and budget 
years, and that costs under section 4 (c), relating to adjusted compensation 
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benefits for employees of contractors with the United States, will remain fairly 
constant, an estimate of $5,000,000 is forecast for the budget vear. 

The language change proposed for the ‘‘Employees’ compensation fund’’ would 
also provide that the amount required for the payment of War Claims Act obli- 
gations be indefinite in amount to obviate the need for a possible supplemental 
appropriation should the present estimate prove inadequate. 


1953 BUDGET INCREASE 


Mr. McCautey. Mr. Chairman, the Employees’ Compensation 
Fund, as you know, is intended to cover all of the benefit payments 
authorized by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act and certain 
extensions of that act. 

We are proposing in our estimate for 1953 an increase of $2 million 
over the estimated cost for the current year. The increase is neces- 
sary because of the anticipated increase in the number of new cases 
to be reported in 1953 over 1952, plus the effect of the cumulative 
increase in the number of cases on the rolls, and the continued effect 
of coverage for the Reserve officers who are entitled to benefits under 
the Compensation Act. 


MILITARY RESERVE COVERAGE 


In my appearance before you last year, you will recall I directed 
your attention to the fact that the Reserve force in the Army and Air 
Force on duty in Korea and elsewhere are within the purview of the 
Compensation Act for any deaths in line of duty, and the dependents 
may elect to receive compensation benefits rather than veterans’ 
benefits. The effect of that has been to increase our obligations for 
the compensation fund. 

Our estimate this year does not take into account any unusual 
further obligations on the fund that might be presented in the course 
of the year. For example, we have no idea as to whether there will 
be any considerable number of fatalities among the reservists captured 
in Korea. 

Senator CHavez. But you, like the rest of them, are anticipating 
that you might have some more work? 

Mr. McCautey. We may have some more, and if we should have a 
large number of such cases, we would not have enough funds in the 
amount we are providing in the estimates. 

Senator Cuavez. Even if you did not have 

Mr. McCautey. Even if we did not have, we anticipate the esti- 
mated increase will be necessary to cover the cost for the next fiscal 
year. 

FUNCTIONS 


Senator Cuavez. I made a statement yesterday morning over here 
before the Secretary started to speak, that we would like to have the 
Departments suggest where we do some cutting, but they pay no 
attention to it whatsoever. T hey still come over here with what they 
had in mind with no suggestion whatsoever about any cuts anywhere. 

Mr. McCavtey. Mr. “Chairman, our program is a little different 
than a great many programs in the Federal service. 

We have no control over the volume of our work. Our workload 
depends on the activities of other agencies of Government. We do 
not know what the program of the Armed Forces may be for the en- 
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suing year, or for any other Government agency. But if their pro- 
grams expand and Jarge numbers of people are employed, our work 
will increase. 

We do not have the control that is possible in a program which 
operates exclusively within a department. We are servicing other 
agencies and private employments. 

Senator Cuavez. You are asking for $2 million more now than you 
had last year. You got along, did you not? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir. We have been up here each year for a 
supplemental appropriation for the last 5 years. And that brings up 
another point, upon which I wish to comment. We are proposing 
this year a change in language in the appropriation for this fund to 
leave it with an open end — making available such sums as might be 
required for the payment oi benefits. 

It makes no difference how much money is appropriated, we can 
only approve payments in authorized cases, and if we run short of 
money, we have no recourse except to come here and ask for more. 
That causes a hardship on the beneficiaries when, because of certain 
circumstances, we are unable to process a supplemental appropriation 
through in time and are forced to suspend payments. And I wish to 
emphasize that the fund is not available for anything except compen- 
sation benefits. 

We are advised that there are precedents for the proposal we are 
submitting this year in several of the other agencies of Government, 
where the appropriation is not fixed as to the exact number of dollars 
that might be available. And we feel that it would be a saving all 
around if this appropriation can be made available to us on these 
terms. It would save the cost of preparing supplemental estimates 
each year, it would save the time of the committee, and save the 
processing of appropriation accounts. 

As I say, the fact that this appropriation has an open end would not 
affect our expenditures one way or the other in the aggregate amount, 


WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Senator CHavez. What does this mean on page 46 of the bill itself, 
when you are referring to accounts: 

May be accounted for as one fund, such amount as may be required during the 
current fiscal year: Provided, That this appropriation shall be available for pay- 
ments pursuant to sections 4 (c) and 5 (f) of the War Claims Act of 1948. 
Where do you come into the picture in the War Claims Act of 1948? 

Mr. McCavtey. We have two classes of cases on which we are still 
making payments under the War Claims Act. One concerns cases 
covered by section 4 (c) involving employees of contractors who were 
captured at the Philippines and are receiving disability or death 
benefits. 

Under section 4 (c), an amendment to the Longshoremen’s Act 
increasing compensation rates was made applicable to this group of 
people, although their claims arose prior to the amendment. And the 
cost of the increase is payable from the War Claims Fund. 

Under section 5 (f) of the War Claims Act we are required to adjudi- 
cate claims of American civilians, who were captured in the Philippines 
and certain Pacific Islands. 
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Senator CHAvez. You are required to do that and not the War 
Claims Commission? 

Mr. McCautery. The War Claims Commission handles the same 
cases for detention benefits, but for disability or death benefits they 
come to the Bureau. 

Senator Cuavez. Why cannot one organization handle both of 
them? 

Mr. McCautry. Well, I don’t know what the reason was for split- 
ting itup. The Bureau had been handling similar disability and death 
cases, of course, for many years. For some reason or other, the War 
Claims Commission was given responsibility for handling detention 
payments for the same group of people. 

Senator Cuavez. You handle that class of cases, and you go to the 
War Claims Fund for the money? 

Mr. McCautey. For reimbursement, yes, sir. That is the meaning 
of the proviso in the proposed language. 


DISABILITY COMPENSATION 


Senator Cuavez. It is mainly on disability compensation that you 
get a large increase, is that not right? 

Mr. McCauuey. Yes , sir. There has been an increase in all of the 
items, Mr. Chairman. That is, disability compensation, medical 
costs, death compensation, and the other items for minor costs, burial 
expenses, transportation, and reimbursement for war-risk cases. 

We are still paying out of this fund, I might add, benefits authorized 
for employees on Federal work projects that were carried on during 
the depression years. We still have about 2,000 such cases on our rolls 
on which we are paying benefits. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. McCavtey. There are two factors, Mr. Chairman, which ac- 
count for an increase in recent years. One is the increase in the num- 
ber of new injuries, and also the increase in the cumulative number of 
cases carried over from vear to year. 

When we have a death case on the roll, it does not go off until the 
widow remarries or dies. 

The rate of payment is fixed by statute. We have no control over 
that. The compensation for disability is based on the employee’s 
wages at the time of injury. And if he is a man without dependents, 
he is entitled to 66%; percent of his monthly wage while totally dis- 
abled; if he has dependents, he is entitled to 75 percent of his wage. 
In case of death, a widow without children is entitled to 45 percent of 
her husband’s wage. So that the rate of payment is fixed by statutory 
formula with a maximum rate of $525 per month. The only control 
we have in the case of disability after it is determined to be com- 
pensable is to determine when the disability is ended. And in the 
case of death, the widow, if her claim has been approved, does not 
go off the roll until she remarries or dies, and the number of remarriages 
is negligible. 

Senator Cuavez. And this is their only income? 

Mr. Dopvson. That is one of the reasons we ask for the indefinite 
appropriation so there will be no lapse period at any time when we 
cannot meet the payroll. For some of these widows it is their bread 
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and butter. If we did not have the money to make the payroll on 
time it would be a hardship on them. 

We are asking for an indefinite appropriation so that we can keep 
going along. 

Senator Caavez. I asked you prior to this this question: on the 
money that the Congress provided for the agency last year, you got 
along fairly well? 


1952 SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. McCautey. You are speaking now of the fiscal year 1952? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCautry. No, sir. We submitted a supplemental estimate 
to the Bureau of the Budget for $3,000,000. 

Senator Cuavez. For $3 million more? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir; for this current fiscal year. 

Senator Cuavez. That is not unusual for the average Government 
agency to send in a supplemental request. 

Mr. McCautey. There is no point in requesting more than we need 
for this fund, because we could not use it for anything whatever 
except payments specified by law. 

Senator Cuavez. What about personnel? 

Mr. McCautey. That is out of the other appropriation we dis- 
cussed this morning. 

Senator Cuavez. Out of this $2 million extra that you want here 
you are not going to pay the personnel? 

Mr. McCautry. Out of the supplemental? 

Senator Cuavez. No, in this particular item you are asking for 
$2 million additional. 

Mr. McCavutey. There is no personnel involved in that at all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. That all goes for compensation? 

Mr. McCau tery. Every bit of it, yes, sir. That is the sole purpose 
of this fund, to pay the benefits authorized by law. 

Mr. Dopson. So that the record is clear, I would like to say that the 
$2 million additional is based on getting the $3 million supplemental 
for 1952. Otherwise it is $5 million. 

Senator Cuavez. What happens if you do not get the $3 million 
supplemental? 

Mr. Dopson. We will not be able to meet the payrolls for the in- 
jured people and the widows for the full year. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all compensation? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir, it is all compensation. This does not go for 
Federal employees of the Bureau or of the Department of Labor in 
any form, unless one of them is injured. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator CHavez. The fact that you get the additional money, 
would that require further increases in personnel? 

Mr. Dopson. We have not submitted any supplemental for per- 
sonnel. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you in the regular bill? 

Mr. Dopson. For 1953 we are asking for additional personnel. 
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Senator Cuavez. For this particular unit? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; but not for 1952. There will be no supple- 
mental for additional staff. 

Senator Cuavez. But you are asking, if you get this additional 
money to pay compensation, for additional personnel for 1953 to 
administer this fund? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; we are asking for additional personnel be- 
cause of the additional workload. And there are four jobs that are 
tied up to the decentralization of which we spoke this morning. 

Senator CHavez. How many total jobs without decentralization 
would it take to administer this extra money? How many additional 
jobs? 

Mr. Dopson. It would be 34 additional jobs except that 4 of 
those are for the Longshoremen’s and 7 for the Appeal Board. 

Senator Cuavez. The Appeals Board and the Longshoremen are 
included in the 34? 

Mr. Dopson. They are included, yes, sir; in the 34. 

Mr. McCautry. Whether or not we receive the $2 million in the 
compensation would not affect our estimate on the administrative 
expense either way. 

Senator Cuavez. I think I understand it sufficiently. 

Mr. McCautry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Bureau or LABOR STATISTICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 
LABOR STATISTICS; MRS. ARYNESS J. WICKENS, DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER; CHARLES D. STEWART, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER; HENRY J. FITZGERALD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER; 
RICHARD F. JONES, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ; EDWARD D. HOLLANDER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PRICES 
AND COST OF LIVING; AND HERSEY E. RILEY, CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS, BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS; AND JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR, AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Dodson, I am going to postpone listen- 
ing to the Employees Compensation Appeals Board. I would like 
to get the three members over here at one time. 

Mr. Dopson. All three members? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. Several members of the committee have 
indicated a desire to at least look at them. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. : 

Senator Cuavez. They would like to see what they look like and 
possibly ask them some questions. 

We will postpone that item until further notice. 

Mr. Dopson. Very well, sir. 

We have next the Bureau of Labor Statistics here. 

Senator CHavez. Yes; we are ready for them. 
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Analysis of appropriation base for 1953 


IS FE nos crvc Sore Sad Sins beds sabtice ta glen ih viniee-aaas al leccutnc canis $5, 132, 891 
Proposed supplemental (estimated cost of $382,056): For cost of pay 














Seastnnp Gewese Tig O00) on. este. 00s ek LULL 341, 000 
Total estimated direct obligations for 1952__.........._-_-- 5, 473, 891 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1953__._.......-.---...--.. 6, 358, 000 
Net change requested for 1953___.........--.-.-..-...-.- 884, 109 
Analysis of change requested for 1953 
=. . - iene ST 
Adjusted 1952 base Estimate, 1953 Change 
Activity | a ; 5 eat 
Posi- | -osi- | Posi- 
tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount 
bb it icihgillet ttnasithdlihe ae delta adel seneellpesietlad dal Legend Naina geal att ada 
1. Collection, analysis and publication of 
labor and economic statics: 
Manpower and employment. -- -| 299 | $1, 769, 886 291 | $1, 739, 340 —8 — $30, 546 
Prices and cost of living oz 223 | 1,076,710 | 373 | 1,674, 750 +150 +598, 040 
Wages and industrial relations. | 217] 1,249,331 210 | 1, 210,049 -7 —39, 282 
Housing and public construction. _-| 65 324, 527 108 636, 118 +43 +311, 591 
Measurement of productivity | 43 | 249, 135 42 241, 536 -1 —7, 599 
Industrial injuries... ...._..-.- | 29} 143, 934 29} 142,706 }........ —1, 229 
Interindustry economics... ._....._| 10 62, 940 10 | 62, 484 |........ — 456 
Foreign labor conditions “3 17 | 97, 769 28 | 156, 430 +11 +58, 661 
2. Executive direction and management | 
erwieee: 5. core sae Pe pan 102 | 499, 659 | 100 494,588 |  —2 —5, 071 
Total direct obligations. .__....... | 1,005 my 5,473,891 | 1,191 | 6,358, 000 | +196 | +884, 109 








Summary of changes 
1952 actual appropriation ii RE tal dike .. $5, 132, 891 


1953 budget estimate 


CW eWeeuce stis .. Doe SASL ao Sah d Saws ee oe 
De Te Wah dia odie has eg We pete uk ee ete i 225, 109 
DECREASES 
21 positions eliminated by change in leave law_____- oki Z — 84, 206 
Additional lapse to absorb cost of within-grade promotions and 
portion of pay act cost _--- t — 252, 942 
2 positions eliminated to conform with common services ‘standards. — 6, 000 
adc wererte te emer oo. c olen eect ne toes — 343, 148 
INCREASES 
Increased cost of personal services, Public Law 201_._._________- +561, 053 
Automatic within-grade promotions for current staff____.________ +65, 604 
To provide increased salaries to State personnel employed 
on the State-Federal cooperative employment program, 
to bring salary scales equivalent to the level established 
for State employees generally: Other than personal 
ONE arian 6c tin nh 4oe cet +e cd Cite tak oneal > $19, 000 
BO tare e ae Lintwensevetanion aod es capo Bait ge +19, 000 
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Summary of changes—Continued 
INCREASES—continued 


To provide for the revised CPI and the new Wholesale 
Price Indexes as follows: (1) maintenance of revised 
national CPI with 50-percent more items and coverage 
of small and medium cities, $205,228; (2) maintenance 
of the improved Wholesale Price Index, which will 
cover approximately 2,500 commoditles compared with 
the present 900 priced monthly, $88,000; (3) a necessary 
overlap from July to December 1952 of calculations for 
the current Consumers’ Price Index, and the revised 
CPI which will be issued for the first time early in cal- 
endar year 1953, $156,659; and (4) tabulation and pub- 
lication, on a national and local basis, of the valuable 
data obtained in the consumer expenditure survey 
conducted in 91 cities in the spring of 1950, $105,000. 

150 positions: 


Total salaries, permanent, 52-week base____.._..___. $554, 180 
Deduct lapses_- - - - - ent h eemes al 123, 006 
Net permanent. ; ; 431, 174 
Part-time and temporary e mploy ment____- ; 30, 022 
Net salaries__- ees 1m ee. 461, 196 
Extra day’s pay 3 , 219 
Other than personal services - - -- - - saat 92 472 
OE os acs + $554, 887 


For adjusting the curre nt “bousing statistics series now on a 1940 
base to the 1950 census base. To the extent that communities 
have shifted from rural to urban classifications, or vice versa, use 
of 1940 data introduces errors in the estimates of new residential 
construction, $36,630. 

To provide semiannual reports showing the important characteristics 
of new houses for use in legislating and administering controls 
programs—characteristics to include floor area, number and kind 
of rooms, method of heating, type of materials used, ete. The 
semiannual surveys will also provide the following information 
on home builders and their operations: the use or cancellation of 
buildings permits, landholdings (as an indication of future plans), 
material shortages and substitutions, for use by industry and 
Government. In addition, the increase requested will provide 
an annual national report on buyers of houses completed in 
April to June 1952 showing size of family, financing arrangements, 





' veterans status, and size and type of house purchased for use in 
| administering credit regulations, $270,788. 47 positions: 
| Total salaries, permanent, 52-week base___._._.___ $189, 945 
Deduct lapses- - - - romero 5 5 -- 35,325 
etait 
Net permanent-- z 154, 620 
Part-time and temporary employme nt x 65, 033 
Net salaries_--_.- x , ; 219, 653 
Extra day’s pay ; ; ; 595 
Other than personal services. _ __-_- - ’ 37, 170 
ES Gack Sn Pith em ta deneoe ; + 307, 418 
‘ 
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Summary of changes—Continued 
INCREASES—continued 


To provide essential information on a regular basis on labor con- 
ditions in certain foreign countries of primary economic and 
political importance to the United States; e. g., wages, earnings, 
manpower problems, working conditions, etc. The added staff 
will assemble data for strategically important African territories, 
the U.S. 58. R. and satellites, particularly Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary for which only very limited irregular information is 
available at present. Similarly, better coverage of Asia and Near 
East countries, particularly India, Pakistan, Iran, Indonesia, 
Japan, Burma, Indochina, Malaya, Thailand, and China as 
well as Israel, Egypt, Iraq, and selected Arab States. 12 posi- 
tions: 








Total salaries, permanent, 52-week base_____..--.. $58, 775 

Deduct lapses... . — ....-- GaGa © 202953 Lhe n aes 

Piet MANIOG feos 6 so ee SI Vs -. 56, 542 

Extra day’s pay- ------- aK : 217 

Other than personal services-- - - Bir ai cee 3, 536 
Oe cei wae esr Rei BP Bae. + $60, 295- 
en No  hawacg ici aelaien io ei eatinhee en hle +1, 568, 257 
Sabtotdif25. 224 5%. Bo a wi clea er eens Reap SOP eats GELS SPER 1, 225, 109 

ADJUSTMENT 

1952 anticipated cost of pay act supplemental (estimated cost, 
$406 165) - - cas wokec noid wi enka ek cnteled~ 4s loess cae — 341, 000 
I ies cdi : 55a6 tase x Ta Gs wigs sis cakes ee 884, 109 
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Summary of new positions 

















Activity Grade Number | Gross cost 
1, COLLECTION, ANALYSIS, AND PUBLICATION OF LABOR AND 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS | 
1h. Prices and cost of living: 
Economist GS-14 1 $9, 600 
Do GS-13 1 | &, 360 
Do GS-12 id 6 | 42, 240 
Do GS-11 6 | 35, 640 
Do GS-9 6 30, 360 
Do GS-7 16 67, 280 
Clerk _-.- GS-7 ; 10 42, 050 
Do.. GS-5 7 15 51, 150 
Clerk or stenographer. GS | 22 69, 850 
Do GS-3 59 174, 050 
Machine operator Gs-3 a 8 23, 600 
Total gross_- 150 554, 180 
Deduct lapses 35 123, 006 
Net. 7 ‘ 115 431, 174 
Pentagram ees On DOOM NNO ee a ee | 1, 219 
W. A. E, employment a 30, 022 
Tota! cost P 462, 415 
1d. Housing and public construction: ey a 
Economist GS-13 io 8, 360 
Do GS-12 ee 35, 200 
Do GS-11 1 | 5, 940 
Do Gs-7 15 | 63, 075 
Clerk __- GS-5 2 6, 820 
Clerk or stenographer GS+4 12 38, 100 
Do GS-3 ll 32, 450 
Total. 47 | 189, 945 
Deduct lapses 9.1 35, 325 
Nets: 37.9 154, 620 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base er Da ef SRS 595 
W. A. E. employment : 65, 033 
Total cost 220, 248 
1h. Foreign labor conditions: ; | 
Economist GS-13 bx 8, 360 
Do GS-12 2 14, 080 
Do GS-11 oe-4 11, 880 
Translator - GS-7 2 8, 410 
Do GS-6 1 | 3, 795 
Clerk or stenographer - GS-4 1 3,175 
Secretary GS-4 4 3,175 
Clerk or stenographer GSs-3 2 5, 900 
Total gross 12 58, 775 
Deduct lapses 4 | 2, 233 
Net 11.6 | 56, 542 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - | 217 
_ _ eocitintnmetit tl ie at = ates 
Total cost 56, 759 
= — — a  ————— 
Total, all activities: 
Total gross 209 802, 900 
Deduct lapses 44 5 | 160, 564 
Net on ; . 164.5 | 642, 336 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -- 2, 031 
W. A. E. employment 95, 055 
Total cost | 939, 422 
STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES 


Senator Cuavez. Commissioner, are you ready to proceed with the 


item on the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 
Mr. Cuiacue. Yes, sir. 
Senator CHAavez. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Ciacue. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few words at 
first about the work of the Bureau in general. I would like to call 
attention to the fact that our statistics in this Bureau are key data for 
many of the other Government agencies, mobilization agencies, de- 
fense agencies, as well as industry and labor on the outside. I would 
like to give a few illustrations. 

You may recall last year that when we came before you we discussed 
wages, wage statistics, particularly by communities, by different cities 
throughout the country. It turns out that this is exactly the type 
of material that the Wage Stabilization Board has needed for its 
activities in wage stabilization. They are using all of the existing 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data. They have designated us as their 
agent to collect more of exactly the same kind of information on more 
industries and more cities. So that this program that you authorized 
last year turned out te be exactly the kind of information that was 
needed in wage stabilization. 

There is another byproduct of that which I think we also discussed 
last vear, Mr. Chairman, and that is the operations of the govern- 
mental wage boards. In a number of Federal agencies there are wage 
determination boards which establish the wages for new emplovees 
in the Federal Government. Since that time these boards have been 
using the Bureau of Labor Statistics collections to serve their pur- 
poses. ‘The Defense Establishment, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and a number of other agencies have acc epted our statistics to serve 
their purposes in the cities where we make these studies. Sometimes 
they give us additional occupations to collect for their purposes, but 
the rule is there is only one survey, one collection, and uniform data 
for all agencies. 

Now, this is an illustration of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ service 
to other agencies, and it means economies over-all in other parts of the 
Government. 

Another illustration is our employment data and the hours of work 
and earnings by weeks and by hours, which we do in collaboration with 
the States. We show statistics by industry, by State, and by locality. 
This is information that is used by the Defense Production Authority, 
the National Production Authority, the Defense Department, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and of course by industry and labor throughout the country. 

Still another item is accident statistics, accidents in industry. At 
the present time; there is a rise in the accident rate, due to the defense 
expansion in manufacturing. And there are prevention programs in 
the States designed to cut down these accidents. The data by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are useful for that purpose since they 
select out the industries in which the accidents are rising. 

The International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, in 
a convention just ended in December, passed a resolution commending 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its work in collecting this informa- 
tion, and suggesting we extend it as much as we could. 

In the field of productivity or output per man-hour, the productivity 
of American industry is the highest in the world. Of course, pro- 
ductivity is the key to a high standard of living in this country or in 
any other country. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has made studies 
on productivity since 1890, and since 1940 under a mandate from 
Congress. This class of data is also now coming into discussion in 

95066—52-——9 
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connection with wages. This is arising in connection with the United 
States Steel case which is now being considered by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. I want to say to you that our statistics in this field are 
not as completely accurate as in the Consumers’ Price Index or other 
series, but this 1s a very important idea which is developing in the 
United States and elsewhere, and therefore is going to be more im- 
portant in the future, perhaps, than in the past. 

I want to say we are not asking for any increases in any of these 
above programs that I have mentioned: I have stressed them merely 
to emphasize their value and their uses and their importance to Gov- 
ernment and to the public, and the importance of the continuance of 
this basic statistical information. 

Senator Cuavrez. May I say, Mr. Clague, without having made a 
definite canvass of individual Members of Congress, I am pretty sure 
that Congress, as a whole, appreciates the work this Bureau is doing 
and its value to the American people and to the world. I do not 
have to worry about this particular Bureau from that standpoint. 

Mr. Cuiacusz. Thank you very much. 

Senator CHAaveEz. I am interested in dollars and cents now. 

But as far as the effectiveness of the work and the value of the work 
to the American people is concerned, I do not think you have to 
apologize for that. 

1958 BUDGET INCREASES 


Mr. Cracus. Thank you. Now, to turn then to those places in 
which we are requesting increases, the budget of the Bureau as a whole 
this year, Mr. Chairman, shows a net reduction if we consider the 
special project which we are just finishing up on the revision of the 
Consumers’ Price Index. We have two budgets this year, and have 
had for the past 3 years; one a regular budget for our operations, and 
one the special budget for the revision of the Consumers’ Price Index. 

Senator CHavnz. Well, now, did I not understand Mr. Dodson 
that, as far as the last one is concerned, it was practically in the last 
phases of activity? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. We are not asking for any budget in 1953 
for the revision of the Consumers’ Price Index as such. 

Mr. Cuacusn. That is right. This is the last year of that project. 
The point I was simply making was that the over-all budget of the 
Bureau, counting that, has a reduction from $6,600,000 to $6,350,000. 
However, our regular continuing budget shows an increase before you 
of $884,109. The largest share of that increase, about two-thirds of 
it, is for price and cost-of-living work, and I would like to talk to 
that item. 

WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


We are completing this year the revision of two of our series in the 
field of prices. One is the Wholesale Price Index, and the other is 
the Consumers’ Price Index. The Wholesale Price Index contains 
prices in the business world, raw materials, semifinished products, 
and manufactured products. It is an index which is of primary 
concern to business and to economic policy throughout the country. 
It is used in the appraisal of business conditions, and it is also used 
in contracts by business concerns with each other and by business 
concerns and the Government. In fact, many billions of dollars of 
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contracts of all sorts are based upon the Wholesale Price Index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Just as an illustration, there are about $500 million worth of De- 
partment of Agriculture milk-marketing agreements which change the 
price of milk in some 10 or a dozen communities, based upon this 
index. Also many corporations make their contracts for the purchase 
of material by providing an escalator clause based on this Wholesale 
Price Index. 

This revision was accomplished by the advice of industry advisory 
committees and by the Bureau’s Business Research Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

In the budget for next year there is an item of $88,000 increase for 
carrying on this particular price service. That is the revised index 
which ‘will be issued now in a few weeks beginning in January 1952, 
and this will require $88,000 additional to operate during the next 
year. That does not mean that there is necessarily more personnel 
involved than we have had in past years, but because of higher costs 
it means that there is that much to maintain a much improved index, 
twice as Many commodities, more subgroups, more finished products, 
and a generally improved index. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. But on the item ‘Prices and cost of living,’’ you 
ask for 150 new positions? 

Mr. Craaeue. Yes; all told. That includes the Consumers’ Price 
Index. I was talking on the one item that you have there, if you have 
this before you, on page 2, where it reads: 

To provide for the revised Consumers’ Price Index and the new Wholesale 
Price Index, 

I was talking to No. 2 under that. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Mr. Ciaaue. No. 2 under that is the item I started talking to. 

Senator CHavez (reading): 

Maintenance of the improved Wholesale Price Index. 

Mr. Ciacup. Yes— 


maintenance of the improved Wholesale Price Index which will cover approxi- 
mately 2,500 commodities compared with the present 900 priced monthly, $88,000. 

The index has already been revised, and it begins publication for 
January 1952 on the revised basis, and will be operating during the 
second half of this fiscal year on that revised basis. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, that is eventually published or printed. 
How do you circularize that? Do you have requests or do you send 
it out to various people? 

Mr. CLaGueE. No: we have a request list of mostly business con- 
cerns, and of course the Government agencies. 

Senator Cuavez. Business concerns and possibly labor groups, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. You see, this gives a picture of the general 
economic situation in the business world. It shows changes in prices 
of raw materials, for example. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; but how does it reach a consumer? 
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Mrs. Wickens. In the first place, there are press releases issued 
every week and every month. ‘The weekly index which belongs to 
this series comes out every Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Senator Cuavez. That has general circulation. 

Mrs. Wickens. It is carried in all the metropolitan papers, and on 
the radio. That is the principal basis of circulation. 

Senator Cuavez. That way it reaches the consumer. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, very promptly. We also have mailing lists 
of some 10,000, as I recall, that receive this index regularly, on their 
request, in mimeographed form. 

Mr. Cracue. Then the major revision is the Consumers’ Price 
Index, Mr. Chairman, of the prices at retail paid by the average 
consumer, the working men and salaried workers and their families. 
That revision has been underway for 3 years. We began that, 
authorized by this committee, in 1949 and are finishing it up this 
year and preparing our new index for January 1953. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you a brief report of progress 
on that revision. I have a statement here in writing which I would like 
to put into the record, with your permission. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Mr. Cracusz. But I would like to review it briefly for you. 

Senator Cuavez. Let the whole statement go into the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


REVISION OF THE CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


Three years ago this committee authorized the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
make a major revision of the Consumers’ Price Index—the first in over a decade. 
Thus, beginning with fiscal year 1950, the Consumers’ Price Index has been under- 
going a comprehensive review preparatory to a general revision of its design, its 
coverage of commodities, its cities, and its content. For this purpose the Congress 
has given the Bureau three annual special appropriations, for the fiscal years 1950, 
1951, and 1952, totaling $4,236,825.! 

This is an accounting for this project, which is scheduled to be completed during 
the year 1952. 

PUBLICATION OF THE REVISED INDEX 


The Bureau has just announced that it will issue the new and completely 
revised index in February 1953, covering the index for January 1953, and will 
meanwhile publish the indexes exactly as they are now issued during all of the 
year 1952. This announcement was made in order to give a full year’s notice to 
everyone having contracts based on the Consumers’ Price Index. 

Thus, the request before the Congress for fiscal 1953 is for a year of transition. 
For July through December 1952 the Bureau will be issuing the present indexes 
and also for part of that time will be calculating the revised index on a trial basis. 
These costs of price collection and index calculation for the 6 months for the 
“overlap’’ period ($156,659) were not part of the original plan, but are essential 
under the present plan. Hence, the budget for 1953 has been built completely 
anew on the basis of special and unusual costs for this particular program of over- 
lapping indexes. Fiscal year 1954 is the first one in which the index will be caleu- 
lated for an entire year on the revised basis. The costs for that year will be 
recalculated on the basis of experience, and will necessarily differ from those of 
the year 1953. 

PROGRESS OF THE REVISION 


The revision has proceeded according to the general program and time schedule 
which was initially proposed for the project. This fiscai year, however, the delay 
in the availability of the appropriation and the reduction in funds «from the 
request necessitated postponement of the final calculation and publication of the 
index to the end of calendar 1952, that is, into fiscal 1953. Some changes have 
been made in program in order to meet the demands brought about by Korea, 


1 Includes proposed supplementary increase of $38,000 for 1952 (for pay increase). 
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to accommodate to changes in appropriations, and to capitalize on new methods 
and the results of the research done as a part of the revision. A number of 
substantial economies have been effected. 

This project, when completed, will cost less than the original request of $4,326,- 
000—about $454,000 less, if absorption of increased pay scales at rates shown in 
this estimate, higher travel costs, and transfers to the defense production appro- 
priation under Public Law 45 are taken into account. This is shown in the 
following table: 

Revision of the Consumers’ Price Index 


Original cost estimate (3 yvears)......_...-...__- Ee 3 $4, 326, 000 
Appropriations (1950-52) __ ....--! $4, 236, 825 
Not expended by Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Transfers to Department (1950 for 
pay and travel per Mant in- 


creases) _ _ - : ... $145, 000 
Unobligated cash ‘balances__- 11, 794 
Transfer to ‘Expenses of defense 

production’”’_____- Pore : 95, 000 


i +251, 704 


Net BLS obligations at pre-1949 — and per 





diem rates___- ab . 3, 985, 031 

Estimated 1953 obligation (current pay rates) _..-. ‘ +261, 659 
Total Consumers’ Price Index revision, 4-vear costs._.._..... 4, 246, 690 
Actual net difference___. ee 79, 310 
Added costs of 1949 and 1951 pay rates and per diem increases ___- 375, 070 
Amount below original cost estimate _--—_- er ahih ale niste ese Ai 54, 380 


1Including proposed supplemental for part of pay increase ($38,000). 


Yet with these funds, the Bureau has accomplished more than had been 
originally proposed, notably the construction of the improved “interim” index 
shortly after the outbreak of the Korean war. <a 

About $2,500,000 of this total represents the cost of 2 very extensive field 
surveys: the survey of 160,000 family dwellings in 34 cities needed to correct the 
rent index (fiscal 1950); and the survey of family expenditures of 16,500 families 
in 91 cities needed to obtain the new market basket (weights) for the revised city 
and United States indexes (fiscal 1951). These surveys are the largest ever under- 
taken by the Bureau, and are comparable only to those of the mid-1930’s. They 
were operated on time schedule, with very high response rates, low error rates, 
and within estimated costs, as a result of painstaking field training and supervision 
and accounting controls. The results are the most satisfactory ever achieved by 
the Bureau since consumer expenditure surveys were first conducted. 

The chronological record of the 3-year program is as follows: 


Fiscal 1950, $1,126,000 (October 1949-June 1950) 

1. Survevs of dwelling units in 34 cities, December 1949 ‘March 1950, completed 
on time, although the appropriation was not available until October 1949. 

This survey (a) made possible correction of a substantial error in the rent index, 
accumulated for 10 vears, which was incorporated in the “interim adjusted’’ 
index for 1950, and (6) provided samples of families for studies of family expendi- 
tures conducted in fiscal 1951. 

2. Pilot study of family expenditures preparatory to Nation-wide study in fiscal 
1951. 

3. Beginning of experimental pricing, to check prices in index. 


Fiseal 1951, $2,000,000 
Calculation of ‘‘interim adjusted”’ index, a partial modernization of the index 
to provide a more accurate measure during the Korean emergency. This was not 
part of the original program, but was necessitated by the emergency. It incor- 
porated improved population weights for the cities (as of 1950), improved weights 
for articles in the index (the “market basket’’), added 25 items to the ‘‘market 
basket,”’ and corrected the rent index. 
2. Survey of family expenditures in 1950, covering 16,500 families in 91 places, 
to provide modern market baskets for city indexes and the United States index. 
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Completed within 2 weeks of time schedule. The scope of this study was re- 
duced from proposed 21,000 families. Efficiency of this field survey was high 
with higher percentage usable schedules than ever before. Various economies 
were made, e. g., use of Census maps, smaller samples drawn from*dwelling-unit 
surveys; special interviewer selection techniques, and special training for field 
collection and editing, and quality control checks. 

3. Experimental pricing of several hundred articles in various cities to find 
price patterns, in order to determine goods most needed to be priced for the 
index. Costs were reduced by modern statistical sample design. 

4. Technical plans for revision, e. g., selection of cities, calculation formulas 
to be used, ete. 


Fiscal 1952, $1,110,825 (including proposed $38,000 supplemental increase) 

1. Tabulation and analysis of consumer expenditure surveys and calculation 
of revised index weights. 

Due to limitations of time and funds, tabulations have been limited in fiscal 
1952 to data required immediately for calculation of index weights for the revised 
local and national indexes, leaving untabulated much of the data from original 
expenditure survey. This is proposed for 1953. 

2. Selection of items to be priced. Actual collection of prices in cities newly 
added to the United States Consumers’ Price Index and prices of new articles in 
cities now in the index, and from stores to be added to present reporting group. 
This phase of the program did not begin until January 1952, due in part to delay 
in availability of appropriations, thus postponing completion of revised index 
from mid-1952 to January 1953. 

3. Completion of plans for calculation, form, content, structure, publication, 
etc., of revised index. 


Fiscal 1953, basic allocation for price work, plus increase of $205,228 


1. Completion and publication of revised index for 1952 and calculation and 
maintenance on current basis, January to July 1953. 


Special request of $261,659 


2. Continuation of present indexes, July to December 1952, for transition from 
existing indexes to revised index ($156,659). 

3. Tabulation of data from consumer expenditure surveys for all families in all 
91 areas (not merely those required’ for revised index) and their publication for 
general public use. (Publication costs were not included in original estimate.) 
($105,000.) 

Request also includes provision for maintenance of improved wholesale price 
index ($88,000). 


JOINT COSTS OF CURRENT INDICES AND REVISION 


An important byproduct of the revision was the opportunity it afforded to 
maintain and improve the present index currently. Much of the information 
which was needed for the revision was also applicable to the maintenance of the 
present index and was made to do “‘double duty,” thereby relieving sone of the 
pressure on the appropriations for the regular activities of the Bureau's price work. 
For example, the collection of information on dwelling units for the revision 
program in the fall of 1949 and the spring of 1959 was made the occasion for the 
revision of the current rent samples and the collection of current rent data, both 
of which would have otherwise been financed out of regular maintenance funds. 
Similarly, the experimental pricing programs to determine the samples of com- 
modities to be priced for the revised index provided information which would 
have been needed in any case to keep the commodity samples of the index up to 
date from year to year. The same was true of the information on samples of 
stores and service establishments: if the Bureau had not been collecting this 
information for the revision, it would have been essential to collect some of it 
for the regular program. : s 

These are examples of ‘‘joint costs,” in the proper economic and accounting 
sense of the word. However, these joint costs have created this problem: since 
these expenditures were charged to the revision and since the regular budget was 
correspondingly relieved, the costs of maintaining the index in fiscal years 1950, 
1951, and 1952 were smaller than they would otherwise have been. Since the 
revision program comes to an end in fiscal 1952, the maintenance of the index in 
1953 must stand on its own feet, with the result that it appears to be more costly 
in relation to current maintenance costs than in fact is the case. 
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The chart (figure 1) illustrates the way in which these joint costs have contrib- 
uted to the maintenance of the Bureau’s regular price program in the past 3 
years. The figures on this chart are for the per annum staff engaged in the 
entire prices and cost of living program, and exclude both WAE employees and 
the share of Bureau overhead allocated to this activity. Thus they will not 
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compare with other man-year figures shown in the budget. They are compiled 
from the regular time records of the employees of the Prices and Cost of Living 
Division, both in the District of Columbia and in the field. 

The chart shows that, when these joint costs are taken into account, the number 
of man-years required for maintenance of the proposed price program in 195. 
is approximately the same as in 1950 and 1951—about 245 man-years, and | 
only slightly larger than the present (1952) somewhat reduced level of maint!s 
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nance. ‘These figures are the sum of the two lower sections of the bars for 1950 
through 1952. ‘The small shaded area in the center shows the time spent in 
joint work with the Consumers’ Price Index revision program, and indicates the 
way in which the revision program helped to make up for the deficiencies in a 
constantly reduced regular budget. Without that program the indexes would 
have had to be changed materially in content, at a time when so many contracts 
are tied to them. 

In the present year, 1952, the number of man-years required for maintenance 
is not as high as in either 1951 or as proposed for 1953, because with the reduced 
regular appropriation this year and the pressure of work for the revision of the 
Consumers’ Price Index, the Bureau has deliberately omitted from its program 
field checks on the validity of the rent sample which otherwise would bring the 
total to about the same as in 1951. 

The number of man-years proposed in 1953 for the much improved revised index 
is lower than in 1947, but higher than in 1948 and 1949. The staff in those 2 
years was too low to maintain the index properly—a substantial rent bias and 
other deficiencies were developing, and for a considerable period of time the index 
was issued behind schedule. 

This chart indicates, therefore, that in terms of full-time per annum staff re- 
quired to maintain the indexes—both the wholesale price index and the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index—the proposed increase in man-vyears for 1953 will still provide 
only the same amount of staff actually used in 1950 and in 1951. In this calcula- 
tion, the man-years required for the transition from the old to the new indexes 
and for the tabulation and publication of expenditures data are shown as if they 
were an extension of the revision program, which is in fact the case, although in the 
budget they are shown under regular salaries and expenses. 
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NATURE OF THE REVISED INDEX 








As a result of the extensive studies made under the revision project, this index 
wili be greatly improved over the present one, and it will be completely modern- 
ized. Particular attention has been paid to the modernization of mechods, taking fi 
advantage of the recent progress of statistical technology in order to improve the 
accuracy and utility of the data and the efficiency of compiling them. The results 
of these studies may be summarized as follows: 

1. For the first time the index will represent the entire urban population of the 
United States, not merely large cities. As proposed in this budget request, it will 
be based on prices from 45 to 50 urbanized areas, including the 12 largest cities 
(those of a million population or over), and on systematic representation of large, 
medium-sized, and small cities. The present index does not have any small cities M4 
and virtually no medium-sized cities. = 

2. The market basket of the index will be based on extensive surveys of actual 
family purchases in 91 cities, covering the year 1950. These weights, reflecting 
postwar expenditure patterns, will replace those in the present index, which are 
those of 1934-36 with partial adjustments made in 1950 to account for some of 
the gross changes in family expenditures since the mid-1930’s. 

3. The list of commodities to be priced for the Consumers’ Price Index will be 
increased by about 40 percent. Intensive testing demonstrated that the greatest 
danger of inaccuracy in the index lies in an inadequate list of articles priced, so the % 
number of commodities and services proposed for coverage is to be considerably 4 
expanded. Particular attention will be paid to the list of foods and to the housing } 4 
component which together account for nearly one-half of the weight of the index. a 
Housing will be greatly strengthened by adding to rents, data on changing costs 
of home ownership, and rates for rented nonhousekeeping rooms. 

4. Prices will be gathered from a more representative group of stores. After 
tests for representativeness, new stores will be added, especially specialty stores 
in the apparel field, in house repair supplies, ete. 

5. Rent information will be collected from a limited group of tenants in every 
city every month, not quarterly as at present. Current collection will be by mail, : 
with field visits to correct the base figures only onee every 2 years—less often 
than at present. 

6. The proposed program will be less adequate than the present program, first, 
in the number and frequency of local indexes for individual cities. At present, 
local indexes are compiled monthly for 10 cities and quarterly for 24 others. 
Many contracts are based on these city indexes, most of which have been in 
existence for 30 years. The program for 1953 provides for 5 local indexes monthly 
and 15 to 20 quarterly, a total of 20 to 25. In addition, it may be feasible to 
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compile periodically composite class-of-city indexes—one for medium-sized and 
one for small cities. 

7. The new index is less adequate than the regular program of the Bureau in 
another respect, namely, no provision is made for continuing surveys of family 
expenditures to keep the market basket up-to-date currently. The continuous 
maintenance of the index is one of the most important recommendations of the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor (the Steed 
committee), which stated that it believed that the Bureau should avoid major 
revisions at long intervals, and should, instead, make continuing checks of the 
index each year, with revisions as needed. This requires considerable factual 
information, including data on family expenditures. From fiscal 1945 until the 
current fiscal year the Bureau had such checks of family expenditures in at least a 
few cities every year, as a part of its regular program. Such studies are now lack- 
ing and thus it will be impossible to test the market basket in fiscal 1953 under the 
program proposed, 


REV'SION OF WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Craeve. Very briefly, in the first year of our revision in 1950, 
we surveyed the housing-dwelling units, that is, the houses and apart- 
ments, for the correction and improvement of our rent index in our 
consumers’ price index. The second year we surveyed family expend- 
itures of about 16,500 families. That was to find out what the families 
are buying, and what importance we should attach to each of the 
items that we put into the consumers’ price index, how much weight 
it had. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, that was national in scope? 

Mr. Ciaaur. That was national in scope. 

That gave us the basis for revising the weights in the index and re- 
vising the commodities that were put into the index. 

In addition, during 1951, we brought out a revision, an interim re- 
vision, of our regular index. After we listened to the hearings in the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee on the Defense Production 
Act in 1950, we decided that it was necessary to get an improved index 
as quickly as possible. So we did not wait until this final revision; 
we took such information as-we had available at that time and made 
an interim revision in our index. And that is what we call now our 
adjusted index. 

In the meantime, Mr. Chairman, we did have to continue the old 
series on which many contracts were based. 

Senator Cuavez. To get a finished product. 

Mr. CLaaur. W ell, because collective-bargaining contracts were 
based upon the former series, or the old series, the one that we had 
before. And it was our idea that many users would shift to this new 
series, and eventually we would drop the old one. So we first an- 
nounced that we would drop it at the end of 1951 giving them a year 
to transfer over to the new interim adjusted index. Some of them 
transferred, and many are now on this interim, revised index; but a 
good many others have still continued on the old series. So now we 
are continuing the old series also through 1952. We are carrying both 
the interim adjusted and the old series until December 1952, when we 
will cancel them both and shift to the new revised index. We do not 
plan to carry them over after that date; but we were anxious not to 
have any contracts broken or any industrial dispute arising Over our 
closing out of one of these indexes. 

In the third year, the present year, 1952, we are collecting prices 
and making computations for our revised index, getting prices on the 
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new commodities we are going to introduce into it, and working it up 
during this year. We will finish that by December, and therefore 
issue the new index in February based on January 1953. 

So during this present year the present indexes will be our official 
indexes, but when we reach January 1953, the new index becomes the 
official index and the old ones will be dropped. 


TOTAL COST OF INDEX REVISION 


Now, may I say a word then about costs on this project. Let me 
talk first, Mr. Chairman, briefly about our costs on this 3-year revision 
which we have been carrying on. In the statement I have put in the 
record, I give more details on this, but I would like to summarize it 
here. 

When we came before you 3 years ago, we estimated that the total 
cost of this revision would be $4,326,000 for the 3 years. Now, that 
was a careful estimate based upon our experience in 1936 to 1939 in 
carrying on a similar program of revision before the war. It was re- 
viewed carefully by the Budget Bureau, and I emphasize to you, it 
was a cautious estimate. 

Now, the total appropriations that we have received from you over 
the 3 years, including such pay increases as are coming through this 
year, and including also, Mr. Chairman, $262,000 from next year’s 
appropriation—about which I will talk to you in a moment—includ- 
ing all of those, we will have spent actually $80,000 less than our 
original estimate. So that we are proud to report to you that our 
estimate was not only a good one but that in spite of all of the inter- 
vening elements of cost it has come out for less than we originally 
estimated. But we actually have done much better than that, be- 
cause we have had pay increases and travel increases which we have 
had to absorb in the meantime to the extent of about $375,000. 

So the total reduction from our original estimate, allowing for the 
increased cost, amounted to $454,000, or more than 10 percent of the 
original estimate. So I emphasize that we have had an economical 
and careful administration of this 3-year project which is now being 
closed out, except for these two items in next year’s budget, which we 
regard as a type of finishing up. 

In the increase for next year, I would like to call attention to those 
other three items in that paragraph at which you were just looking on 
page 2,-No. 4. 

Senator Cuavez. I have it. 


CONSUMER EXPENDITURES SURVEYS 


Mr. Ciageur. I would like to begin with No. 4 and work up, if 
you will. I think it is simpler to explain. 

No. 4, there is a ‘Tabulation and publication, on a national and 
local basis, of the valuable data obtained in the consumer expenditure 
survey conducted in 91 cities in the spring of 1950, $105,000.” 

Those are the expenditures surveys which we conducted in order to 
revise our index. 

We have taken off the material we need to revise the index itself, 
but now there is a need from other Government agencies, and from 
the outside public for this valuable information. 
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Many people in industry today are still using the old study which 
we made in 1935-36, to study what families are buying in this country. 

Here we have a new postwar picture of the buying of American 
families, consumers, throughout the country. This information is 
locked up, essentially, until we can tabulate it and publish it. So it 
is, in a sense, @ continuation of the revision we have asked for this 
$105,000 to accomplish. 

I may say to you, Mr. Chairman, that it was originally planned 
by the Budget Bureau that this material on the families would be 
published and made available to the country, but it was not in our 
original estimate. 

However, I include it here by accounting to you for the cost of the 
project, and we are asking for it for next year in order to make it 
available to the country. 

Senator Cuavez. After you are ready to be able to furnish the infor- 
mation to whoever might desire it, is that gratis? 

Mr. Ciaaue. We handle that two ways, Mr. Chaiyman. 


PUBLICATION OF STATISTICS 


The general kind of tabulation that we have here would be pub- 
lished and made available to people who ask for it. We do the punch- 
ing of the ecards and the running of the cards on the machines and 
making of the tables and printing of it in order to issue it. That 
would be free to people who write in to ask for this general public 
information. 

Mrs. Wickens. It might also be sold in the Government Printing 
Office. 

Mr. Cracus. Yes; it might also be sold in the Government Printing 
Office as a book. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the record of the history of that endeavor? 
Do you know? 

Mr. Criaguer. Usually it works that way when we prepare it. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you had any information from the Printing 
Office on the dispensation of that class of document? 

Mr. Ciagus. I wonder if Mrs. Wickens can say what happened. 
There were over 20 volumes published on the 1935-36 studies, on 
which they had the same type of information. 

Senator CHavez. That would give you an idea. 

Mrs. Wickens. That has all sold very widely, those bulletins. 

This contemplated publication would be much simpler and much 
shorter—not 20 volumes, I can assure you. And we have every reason 
to believe that the sale would be a very large one. But in addition, 
there is another kind of thing we have done. 

If people want a very specially detailed tabulation which went 
beyond those that were of general interest to the public, we have 
charged for those tabulations, that is, charged for the out-of-pocket 
cost of running them. 

You may be interested to know that up until a year or two ago, we 
were actually running tabulations for marketing people and adver- 
tising people from the old survey of the thirties. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, you know, the committee and many of 
the Members are interested deeply in the dollars-and-cents end of it. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes. 
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INCOME FROM SERVICE CHARGES 


Senator Cuavez. If you can, without going to too much trouble, I 
would like for you to give us some information about. the income 
obtained from the charges that you make when it is necessary to make 
a charge. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes. I think it would be fair to say that this 
publication would sell much more widely than those of the thirties, 
because it would be more compact. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; and of course when there is more population, 
and more business there would be a larger requirement and more 
requests. 

Mrs. Wickens. And there is more knowledge of how to use this 
type of information, too. 

Senator Cuavez. As | stated before, I am deeply interested in this 
Bureau, but there will be questions asked by some of the members 
who are in the best of faith interested as to what is the cost. 

Mr. Ciagur. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. I would like to have as much information as I 
can get in order to say once in a while that there is a little income. 

Mrs. Wickens. We have that. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 

Sales of publications of the Studies of Family Income and Expenditures (1935- 
36) and Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (1934-36), 
as reported by the Government Printing Office, totaled 8,547, at prices varying 
from 20 cents to 75 cents per copy. In addition, at that time approximately 
7,000 copies of each volume were printed for free distribution. At the present 
time the Bureau’s policy is to print only 1,000 copies for free distribution. Hence 
it could be assumed that sales of a publication of new material would be consider- 
ably larger. 

Officials of the Bureau have recollection concerning a considerable number of 
special tabulations prepared on a aetnbureabile basis, but the records have been 
destroyed (pursuant to regulations issued by the National Archives under con- 
gressional authorization of July 23, 1946, which permits destruction of this type 
of records after 5 years). 


1953 BUDGET FOR PRICE INDEX REVISION 


Mr. Ciacuer. Mr. Chairman, the next item in that paragraph, num- 
ber (3), is also a part of the finishing up of our revision. 

A necessary overlap from July to December 1952 of calculations for the current 
Consumers’ Price Index, and the revised Consumers’ Price Index which will be 
issued for the first time early in the calendar year 1953, $156,659. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. Cuiacur. I must have that to carry these old indexes forward. 
There must be no gap, or else all the contracts will be wide open. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand. . You would not be able to use the 
new one until you get it ready. 

Mr. Cuacuer. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. So, in the meantime, you have to use the adjusted 
index and the old index to carry on any consultations or discussions 
that might be had. 

Mr. Cuiacuer. That is exactly right, Mr. Chairman. And I hardly 

need tell you that the contracts based on this in the quarterly adjust- 
ments that are now occurring amount to, of course, literally billions 
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of dollars. I think on railroads alone, $30 million a year in wages 
turn on one point on this index. 

That is how precisely they are shaving these adjustments. And 
there are about 3) million to 4 million workers who have this type of 
rolling contract in which every quarter year some adjustment is made. 
Over $70 million in wages would change hands on one point on this 
index. That will give you an impression of how accurate it has to be. 


MAINTENANCE OF PRICE INDEX 


Now, the first item there is maintenance of the new revised index, 
Mr. Chairman, in the amount of $205,228. That is the cost for 
operating the new revised index during the next year, including the 
publication of it after January 1953. 

Now, this index will be a better index than we have ever had before. 
It will have about 40 percent more commodities in it. We have moved 
up to more than 300 items that will be in the market basket that we 
will price each month. We will include in this index the small-and- 
medium-sized cities, which has been recommended for the past 10 
years. You know our present list of cities is mostly those of about 
100,000 or more. We have never had an adequate representation of 
small cities down to 5,000 population. So, in the new revised index, 
we will have some 25 communities of less than 250,000, and many of 
them less than 100,000, and some down to 5,000, 10,000, 15,000, and 
20,000. 

Senator Cuavez. You are trying to get a cross section. 

Mr. CLtacur. We are trying to get a cross section of the entire 
urban population, excluding only agriculture itself. 

This index, then, will be an improved index and a better one, and 
therefore there is some element of increased cost in it, although I 
want to point out toyou, Mr. Chairman, that that $205,000 increase 
is somewhat more apparent than real. 


PRICE INDEX OPERATIONS 


I have a chart which I would like to show you, if I may, that 
illustrates a problem I have, and which I hope you can convey to the 
members of the committee. 

Here is shown for the Price Division at the bottom of the chart, 
the operating costs of running the index, or, rather, the man-years, 
not dollars; it is in personnel. On the top of the chart is shown the 
project revision. In 1950, Mr. Chairman, it is shown from here on 
up. The next bar shows the revision personnel last year, when we 
had about $2 million. Next is the revision this year, when we had 
about $1,100,000. And on the last bar are those two items which I 
have just explained to you, which I have also called revision. So the 
chart shows the revision personnel across the years. 

Here is an item to which I would like to direct your attention. 
There is an item in 1950 of 20 man-years of joint costs, and here is 
one of 42 man-years the next year and 37 man-years the next year. 
Those joint costs came about this way: When we collected rents for 
the revision (1950), it served the purposes of our operating people. 
We did not have to do the job twice. Likewise, here (1951), when we 
collected certain kinds of prices for the revision, it served our opera- 
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tions. I was able to get in our regular operating work the advantage 
of this type of expenditure which went along with the revision. 
Therefore, in a certain sense my operating costs m man-years were 
the combination of those two, namely, about 247 man-years in 1950, 
246 in 1951, and about 230 in 1952. And you will notice it is 245 in 
1953. 

Now, actually, I show to you a rise in my total costs between these 
last 2 years (1952 to 1953), but I would like to have you see the way 
in which, across the period, we use just about the same amount of 
personnel. Wages go up and travel costs go up and our dollar costs 
go up, but actually we are producing the new index at no greater 
personnel cost than we have had before. In the 2 years 1948 and 1949, 
I would say, we did not have adequate operating funds. This is when 
the index went downhill to some extent. We were unable to keep 
it in shape, and that is partly what led to the revision that we under- 
took in 1949. 

Mr. Chairman, would it be possible to put that chart in the record, 
do you think? 

Senator Cuavez. I think so, if you get a little one. 

Mr. Crageus. All right, we will see what we can do to make it a 
little better. 

If not, I might ask if I could put the table in. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; we will take it in the record. 

I was going to suggest that we should have that in the record if it 
is possible to get it in. 

(The chart referred to is included in the statement on the Revision 
of the Consumers’ Price Index, p. 131.) 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION OF CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Cracus. There is another point I would like to discuss with 
you, Mr. Chairman, on the Consumers’ Price Index, and that is the 
inquiry conducted by the House Education and Labor Committee on 
our index and our work in this field. This committee appointed a 
subcommittee under Congressman Tom Steed, of Oklahoma, consist- 
ing of Mr. Steed; Mr. Wier, of Minnesota; Mr. Howell, of New 
Jersey; Mr. Morton, of Kentucky; and Mr. Vail, of Illinois. 

This five-man committee held hearings last summer for about 
3 weeks on our index, and the method of preparing it. Published 
testmony was taken and they had testimony from labor, manage- 
ment, from the general public, and statisticians, and then they came 
out with a report which I would like to make available to the com- 
mittee here. This is the report of the subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee on the Consumers’ Price Index. 

I would like to call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to a few of their 
recommendations, if you will turn to the last page, page 39, just inside 
the last page. They made a total of 14 comments and recommen- 
dations. And you will note there that they say in No. 14, “Should 
the Consumers’ Price Index receive the support of Congress?” 

They go on to point out that— 


The subcommittee feels strongly that it is imperative that adequate financial 
support be given to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for this work by the Congress. 
They have characterized it as the most important single statistic 
issued by the Federal Government and they also went on to say that 
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they believe it must not be subjected to yearly fluctuations in the 


budge 

The point I have been making with this chart here is that this 
index has got to be continuous, and therefore maintained at about 
the same level right along so that it has continuity. 

They point out later on that unlike some Government programs 
the issue of a statistic of this type depends almost completely upon 
continuity of effort. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, does not the gentleman agree with 
me that when it comes to money matters the Senate has given the 
Bureau pretty good support also? 

Mr. Ciagur. Absolutely, yes, Mr. Chairman; I cannot complain. 

I would like to call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to No. 1 on 
page 31, if you will. 

Senator Cuavez. I have it. 

Mr. Ciacur, The point I wanted to make there is they did point 
out, after their exhaustive examination, that this was a good index 
and should enjoy widespread public confidence. And at the top of 
page 32, they indicate their confidence in the competence and integrity 
of the staff of the Bureau. 

I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, that this was very important to us 
as a bureau because it was an expression by the Congress of confidence 
in us as an organization. This is the first time this index has been 
investigated by a congressional committee in this way. And there- 
fore this does give us support that we may need when it comes to 
attacks and criticism of the index. 

I would like to make two more points in connection with this while 
I am at it. 

There are some of the recommendations of this subcommittee which 
we shall not be able to carry out in full degree during this next year, 

Senator CHavez. You mean of the House subcommittee? 

Mr. Ciagcus. Of the House subcommittee; yes. 

And I will just mention those for your information. 

Senator CHavez. Where are they? 


RECOMMENDATION ON PRICE-INDEX REVISION 


Mr. Ciaaus. No. 3 on page 33. That is the recommendation in 
which they ask themselves a question: ‘How frequently should the 
Consumers’ Price Index be revised?”” They recommend that it should 
be revised more or less continuously, instead of having a periodic 
10- or 15-year major revision, of the kind we have been through. 
This is the third since the origin of the index. They recommend a 
process of continuous revision. 

I simply want to say to you that we have had no money for our 
continuing family expenditures study since the big study of 1950. 
So we will not be able to do it, and do not have in this budget for next 
year money for studying a sample of families. 

Senator Cuavnz. The recommendation is sound, and anyway, it 
can possibly be done if you have the funds necessary to carry it out? 

Mr. Cuaaus. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Because I can see if you do not make a new index 
for a period of, say, 10 or 15 years, they might be using wrong 
information. 
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Mr. Ciacur. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. The world does move; the economy might change 
and conditions might be different. Wages might be lower or increased, 
and the cost of commodities might be lower or might be increased. I 
can readily see that they have something in making a recommendation 
of that sort, if it is possible. But, of course, it does take money. 

Mr. Cracuer. Yes; that is right. 

And I want to emphasize that that is one aspect of money that is 
not in here. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you bring this to the attention of the Budget 
Bureau in your request for funds? 

Mr. Craaur. Yes; we did. 

Senator CHavez. You were turned down? 

Mr. CLaaur. Yes. They felt that there should be some co- 
ordination. 

They agreed that it was necessary, and that there may be criticism 
of this index, because we are not keeping track of the changes in 
family buying habits, especially during this mobilization period when 
it may happen quickly. But they raised questions concerning co- 
ordination with other agencies who might also be interseted in this 
material. And on that basis—not on the basis that it was not sound— 
they did that. 

Of course, from our point of view, our problem is it is useful and 
necessary for this index, regardless of the other uses that other 
agencies may have. 

Senator Cuavez. At your convenience, will you prepare us a short 
little statement on this idea, and the amount of money that you think 
would permit you to carry out this suggestion made by the House 
committee? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The complete elimination of funds for the annual survey of consumer expendi- 
tures presents a serious problem for the adequate maintenance of the Consumers’ 
Price Index. The Bureau of Labor Statistics regards an annual survey of family 
expenditures as an indispensable part of a program for maintaining the Consumers’ 
Price Index on a current basis, particularly in times of rapid economic change like 
the present. A regular flow of information on consumer expenditures is essential 
to test the market basket, both as regards the items priced and their importance 
in the total. It is during such times as these that families shift their expenditures 
from one kind of goods to another. The absence of such data on family expendi- 
tures during World War II led to widespread criticism of the index which is im- 
portant to avoid now, when official wage-stabilization policy, as well as many 
private wage contracts, depends upon the index. Both labor and business users 
of the index have repeatedly stressed the need for current, up-to-date information 
on family expenditures. 

Unless funds are granted for this purpose there can be no survey and hence no 
data on which to base a convincing test of the market basket. From 1945 until 
the present year, family-expenditure surveys have been a part of the Bureau’s 
regular program for the Consumers’ Price Index. These current annual surveys 
were initiated during World War II at the suggestion of the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. For the fiscal years 1950 and 1951 funds 
for this work were carried as part of the CPI revision project. This year (fiscal 
1952), with reduced funds, no survey is being made during the course of the com- 
pletion of the CPI revision. 

The subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor, which 
investigated the Consumers’ Price Index (Congressman Steed, of Oklahoma, 
chairman), recommended in its report (p. 33) that the Bureau keep the Consumers’ 
Price Index under constant review so that it could be revised as needed without 
the necessity for a major, drastic, and costly revision every 10 to 15 years. The 
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committee pointed out that it need not cost any more in the long run to maintain 
the index in good repair currently than to finance a major revision at long intervals. 

Compliance with this recommendation of the Steed committee, as well as good 
index procedure, requires current information on family expenditures for repre- 
sentative families in cities of all sizes each year. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics made the following proposal to the Bureau of 
the Budget for this purpose: 

A survey annually of a cross-section of 2,000 families selected to be representa- 
tive of cities of all sizes and of all segments of the population. The detail of ex- 
penditures on which information would be collected, however, would be approx- 


imately half as great as that in the comprehensive survey of family expenditures 
of 16,500 families for 1950. 

This annual surv ey would be supplemented by quarterly inquiries directed to 
a subsample of approximately 1,000 families selected from the larger group. 
These families would be interviewed quarterly to obtain detailed information on 
certain phases of consumer expenditures of particular concern at the time. Thus, 
for example, if this survey had been in operation in 1951, it might have been used 
to obtam information on purchases of meats in order to make any needed adjust- 
ments in the index arising out of price control or other regulations. 

The cost of this Nation-wide survey was estimated at $250,620 at new pay 
rates. It would require 50 full-time positions and W. A. E. employment equivalent 
to an additional 120 positions. This is the minimum amount needed annually 
to make needed revisions currently on the index and to avoid such major and costly 
revisions at long intervals as the one just being completed, costing over $4,000,000. 


SPECIAL INDEXES REDUCED 


Mr. Ciacup. There is a second item, Mr. Chairman, and then I 
am through with this, page 34, item No. 4, where they asked them- 
selves the question: 

Should the Bureau construct and publish additional indexes? 


And I call attention to one kind of indexes they were speaking of, 
that is, city indexes. They first spoke of indexes for special groups, 
and they decided that that should have a low priority, an in fact 
suggest that that be paid for by administrative agencies if needed. 

But on the second one they suggested we do some study on it and 
present our needs to you if it was proven that the city indexes were 
needed. 

Mr. Chairman, we will have fewer city indexes next year in the 
revised index than we now have. Probably about 14 cities that we 
now have local indexes for will be dropped. 

Perhaps I should have made clear that we have the national index 
which is for the Nation asa whole. It is a combination of the indexes 
for 34 cities. 

In our revision next year, we have brought in some small local 
communities, as I indicated to you, about 25 of them, but not to make 
indexes for them, just to sample some prices there to use in the na- 
tional index. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that information, perhaps, is absolutely 
necessary as much as the other. They are interested in the price of 
eggs and the price of a pound of butter and bacon and even in rents. 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. But I do want to make clear that 
there will be no indexes for those 25 smaller cities. We just get a 
sample of prices for use in the national index. We have cut the 34 
cities down to about 20 because we did not need so many larger cities. 
We have taken the 12 largest and those are over a million population. 
When we get into the next size we have not taken as many. 
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So we have some cities which now have indexes which are not 
going to have them in the future. We hope to keep as many as 
possible of them; we hope to cut out only nine. It may be 14, depend- 
ing on how our staff can figure out the expenses. 

Some corporations and unions have contracts based on these in- 
dexes. We are now making a survey to find out to what extent that 
is true, and find out the contracts that are now drawn by management 
and labor based upon not the national but the local index for, say, 
St. Louis, or New Orleans, or for any other individual city. 

Senator Cuavez. You need them also in the general trend of dis- 
persal in getting away from crowded cities, decentralizing industry 
in the Middle West. Of course, when you start a new industry in 
Paducah, Ky., you would bave to have an index there, or whenever 
you go to make any contracts, if you want to build houses or a new 
atomic energy plant. 

Mr. Ciacue. What they have to do in that case is to take a nearby 
city, if they want a local one instead of the national one. In Paducah, 
they might take St. Louis. 

Senator Cuavez. Or Cincinnati. 

Mr. Ciacuer. Or Cincinnati, probably. So that some of the smaller 
places do relate their index to the nearest city that is available. But 
some of the contracts are already based upon these local city indexes, 
so in the near future we shall be issuing a statement to our users calling 
their attention to the fact that some of those cities will disappear and 
will not be in the index next year; they will not have any local index, 
and therefore, contractors in those places will have to find a wav of 
shifting either to another city or to the national index. 

I hope that is not going to cause a lot of repercussions. I am 
inclined to think there will be some, because some of these users are 
attached to their local indexes and like them. 

Senator Cuavez. It is extremely important both to labor and man- 
agement. If you are going to enter into a contract, if they have some 
index, like you say, one point of the index might determine the situa- 
tion as to whether that contract is signed or not. 

Mr. Ciaause. Yes, Mr. Chairman. But I would like to point out 
that some of these are not going to be available, and they are going 
to have to make shifts. In other words, we did the best we could with 
the money we had, and we are unable to keep up all of the local indexes 
that we have had in the past. 





CONSTRUCTION INDEX 





Now, Mr. Chairman, that concludes on that point. I have two 
more smaller items of increase I would like to talk about briefly, and 
then I am through. One is the construction statistics which you will 
find on page 3 of the justification. 

Senator CHavez. New houses? 

Mr. Cracue. That is right. If you will permit me to make a brief 
statement on that, I would like to do so. 

This is the item on which we had a cut of about 50 percent last year. 
We are not coming back to you this year with exactly the same pro- 
gram we had last year. We are asking for somewhat the same types 
of information, asking for less money than we had last vear on it, 
but we are directing it towards national uses instead of local uses. 
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Last year we collected this type of information in 15 local areas 
for the use of local building agencies. This year we are pointing it 
toward national uses. 

Now, the first point I would like to make clear to the committee— 
because I think the question was raised earlier with the Secretary—is 
this question of duplication, Mr. Chairman. I do want to point out 
for you there is no duplication in the statistics of housing. There are 
some 25 agencies in Washington that have some connection with 
housing or construction in an administrative way, or have some tie 
with construction in some form. But they are users-of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data. They are not competing compilers of data. 

For example, take our national housing starts; on that item we are 
the only agency, public or private, in the country that collects such 
data on home building, that is, on the number of houses started in 
this country throughout the country. 

Senator Cuavez. Does the Federal Housing Authority use your 
information? 

Mr. Cuiacur. They use our information. They do not collect any 
of their own, not on housing starts. The total volume that you see 
every month in the newspapers as to how many houses were started 
last month, those are statistics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
we are the sole collecting agency for that. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES INDEX 


Then there is another statistic we issue which is the total construc- 
tion expenditures. 

This is a case in which the Commerce Department and the Labor 
Department join hands in issuing a release which you see every month 
on the volume of expenditures on construction each month. Com- 
merce Department handles private nonresidential building, that is, 
industrial building and commercial building; they get information of 
that sort. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is the collecting agency for private 
residential building, that is, home building, and for all public con- 
struction. We gather data from the Public Roads, from the Bureau 
of Reclamation, from the Army engineers, from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. All we do is collect that information from them and 
assemble it, and therefore put together a figure representing total 
public cotistruction of all sorts. 

Senator CHavez. What about General Services? 

Mr. Ciagur. General Services, yes; we collect from them. There 
are 25 agencies that we collect from and put this together to represent 
the total dollar volume of construction in the month. This is a 
joint release by the Commerce Department and ourselv es. It is an 
example, Mr. Chairman, of coordination and cooperation in statistics. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the theory behind the Department of 
Commerce getting the information on business buildings and indus- 
trial buildings and not the Bureau? 

Mr. Ciaaur. They are somewhat closer to that in their normal 
operations. The Department of Commerce has more contact with 
business in that way; they are in contact with various private collec- 
tion agencies in the ‘business world and they assemble the information 
from them. It has grown up by tradition and by habit, I suppose, 
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as much as anything else. The Bureau of Labor Statistics got into- 
the field of home building because of labor’s interest in the question 
of homes for consumers. And in public construction, I think we 
probably got into that field because of the Secretary of Labor’s 
authority in respect to setting of wage rates and the establishment of 
rules and regulations concerning wages on Government contracts. 

At any rate, again by tradition and by custom, we have had those 
two fields and the Commerce Department has had the other. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, on this I would like to emphasize the 
statement of Mr. Foley, the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator, made last year. You asked if he used these statistics, and the 
answer is ““Yes.”” He made a statement last vear in which he stressed 
the fact that the Housing and Home Finance Administration 
followed the practice of using the Bureau of Labor Statistics to gather 
any information they wanted along the lines of basic statistics 

in other words, if they want data for more local areas, or want us to 
get a wider coverage of types of building, then they ask us to do it for 
them. They may pay us to do that work for them, but they don’t 
set up a competing statistical agency. During last year that agency 
transferred over $275,000 to BLS to augment what we were able to 
do in this construction field. 


HOUSING INFORMATION 


Very briefly, then, Mr. Chairman, what this proposal is that we have 
before you now is to provide information on three significant factors 
in housing. This new program now is not one of those I just men- 
tioned, but is this one we are proposing for this coming year. We 

would collect data from, first, the home builders, second, home buyers, 

and third, information on the houses bought and sold. First we would 
have a semiannual report, twice a year, on builders and their opera- 
tions, asking such questions as this: their land holdings, which would 
indicate, for instance, their future building plans; their unsold houses 
on hand; the use of materials, and what they are doing about substitu- 
tions or shortages; and the use of cancellation of building permits. 
We use building permits for home building, but we do not always 
know that a permit actually eventuates in a house. We have to check 
that to make sure that we have the proper information, so that we can 
use our starts as a good indication of the completions 3 or 4 months 
later. 

Secondly, on the annual report on new home buyers, we get the 
size of the family, the financial arrangements, the size and type of 
house bought. 

Thirdly, we have the semiannual reports on new houses themselves— 
the floor area, the number of rooms, the types of materials, the methods 
of heating, and the sales prices. 

Here are the kinds of questions, Mr. Chairman, we think this would 
answer: How much steel or copper can be saved by limiting the pro- 
duction of larger houses? Are housing credit restrictions reducing 
the proportion of low-cost housing being built? How many houses 
have been started but cannot be completed because of lack of materi- 
als? Are estimates of the cost of housing at military posts reasonable 
by comparison with privately built housing? 
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Finally, in substance, this type of information would be used in 
terms of regulation X and in the credit policy with respect to the 
granting of credit on purchase of houses. The Federal Reserve 
Board would use this type of information. 

Our justification this year is based, in part, on the fact that the 
Government agencies and Congress also would use this type of in- 
formation to decide in what way credit regulations should be modified 
for the purchase of housing. 


FOREIGN LABOR 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, we have the item of foreign labor. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, since its creation in 1880, has done some 
work from time to time in relation to the conditions of labor abroad. 
We set up a small separate unit in 1945. Before that time it was 
done in the general work of the Bureau. This is a small service 
unit devoted to the fact finding. The Labor Department has certain 
responsibilities under the Foreign Service Act of 1946. The Secretary 
has certain policy responsibilities which he exercises. And in respect 
to that, he calls upon the fact-finding service of the Bureau to get the 
data to help him do that. 

We have the function of instructing the labor attachés, for example, 
going to foreign countries on reporting back to this country on what 
goes on there. We help train the attachés before they go over. We 
brief the United States delegates to international meetings. I may 
say the Bureau of Labor Statistics data is widely quoted in all inter- 
national meetings of one kind or another, and it is very important to 
have our United States delegates aware of our information. 

It is used in connection with the negotiation of trade agreements. 

Now, I have, Mr. Chairman, a statement of the uses of this which I 
would like to ask to put into the record, if I might. 

Senator CHavez. You may do that. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


EXAMPLES OF THE 2,017 ReQuEsTS FOR INFORMATION ASSEMBLED BY DIVISION 
or Foreign LABorR ConpitTions JANUARY 1, 1951, To Date 


Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Subcommittee on Labor and 
Labor Management Relations.—Information on legislation and executive action in 
other democratic countries used to protect labor unions from Communist domina- 
tion. (Request referred by the Secretary of Labor.) This followed earlier 
requests from this subcommittee on methods of settling disputes in other countries. 

From individual Senators.—Comparative data on average wages in manufactur- 
ing in Japan, Indochina, China, and the United States. 

Data on decline in Communist control of unions in key industries in France and 
Italy, and man-days lost through strikes since inception of the Marshall plan. 

Wages and labor costs in the manufacture of wood wind instruments in various 
foreign countries. 

Lack of freedom and independence in trade unions in the U. 8. 8. R., number of 
wage earners and members of trade unions in the U.S. Ss. R. 

Working conditions in the U. 8. S. R. 

From individual Congressmen.—W ages and hours in wood and metal companies 
in France and Italy. 

Labor conditions and labor union efforts to combat communism in England, 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Netherlands, Western Germany, Austria, Trieste, 
Italy, Switzerland and Spain. 

Comparative purchasing power of wages in the United States and other coun- 
tries. 

Average wages in specified foreign countries. 
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BUSINESS GROUPS 


A large airline.—Information on average hourly earnings and productivity in 
Egypt, India, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Norway, Spain, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 

A textile manufacturers’ institute-—Wages in textile industry in Japan by sex and 
occupation. 

A chamber of commerce.—Information on labor conditions in Indonesia. 

An automobile manufacturer.—Information on construction of consumer’s price 
indexes in India and Marshall-plan countries, and use of escalator clauses in ad- 
justing wage rates. 

A public relations council.—Changes in real wages in France. 

A granite company.— Earnings of granite cutters and quarriers in Italy. 

A public relations organization.—Information on membership of trade-unions 
and employers associations in France. 

A law firm.—Information on working conditions and organized labor in Chile. 

A manufacturer of safety appliances.—Employment in mining industries of South 
America. 

A chemical company.—Cost-of-living increases in Naples. 

An advertising company.— Wages, hours, and social-security benefits in chemical 
industry in France. 

A consultant to a manufacturers association.—Review of material he was prepar- 
ing on new German legislation on labor participation in industrial management. 

A lithographers association.—Earnings in the lithographic industry in Europe. 

A construction company.—Workmen’s compensation legislation, judicial deci- 
sions, and local practice in regard to compensation for accidents in Eritrea, 
Africa, where a defense project is to be built (through the Defense Department). 

An engineering corporation.—Information about labor legislation in foreign 
countries needed in connection with making bids on defense contracts. 


LABOR GROUPS 


National federations of unions.—Information on labor conditions and legislation 
in 14 territories in West and East Africa, requested for members about to serve 
with missions of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions going to 
these territories. 

Information on labor conditions in Indonesia. 


Information on working conditions in Japanese tuna-fish industry, and changes 
in prices of tuna fish. 

Information on standard of living of French workers. 

Information on unions of journalists in Latin-American countries. 

Real wages in Latin America as compared with wages in United States. 

Names, addresses, ete., of unions of journalists in Africa. 

Information on closed shop and preferential union shop practices in Australia, 
New Zealand and other democratic countries. 

Individual unions.—Information on labor situation in Jamaica. 

Wages paid in fish processing industry of Nova Scotia. 

Information on 1948 strike of airline pilots in Brazil. 

How good are cost-of-living indexes for Latin America, and what do they show? 

Wage rates, working conditions, and labor unions of copper miners in Mexico. 

Information on wages and working conditions in metal industries in Japan. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Mr. Cracue. As an example, out of about 2,000 requests that have 
come to us, in the year 1951, or from January 1951 to date, I have lists 
of requests here from Congress itself, from labor, and from manage- 
ment. I might read just a few of these to illustrate. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Weifare had a Sub- 
committee on Labor and Management Relations. They asked us, 
for example, for information on legislation and executive action in 
other democratic countries used to protect labor unions from Com- 
munist domination. 
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A little earlier last year, the preceding year, they asked us to do a 
study on labor-management relations in Sereden and the Scandinavian 
countries where, supposedly, they are doing much better than in other 
places, and we produced a little pamphlet on that. 

Senator Cuavez. I know your labor man in Stockholm. I think 
he is the labor attaché. 

Mr. Cuacue. The Scandinavian countries have tried a number of 
experiments in labor-management relations, some of which have 
worked out well, with the intent of bringing that fact to this country. 

I have had a number of requests from a number of Senators concern- 
ing such things as information on Communist activities in key indus- 
tries of France and Italy and the man-days lost through strikes since 
the Marshall plan began. 

Another Senator asks about the lack of freedom and independence in 
trade-unions in the U.S.S. R., number of wage earners, and members 
of trade-unions in the U.S. 5. R. 

Senator Cuavez. How would you get information from there? 

Mr. Ciracur. We do get information which is put together by bits 
and pieces from a variety of sources. 

Senator Cuavez. And you evaluate this information. 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. Here, Mr. Chairman, might be an illustration. 
A staff member of the Library of Congress wrote this pamphlet on the 
Soviet labor law, analyzing the sabliched regulations and rules govern- 
ing labor in the Soviet Union. Not on the slave-labor camps, but how 
the ordinary worker is governed in his operations as an employee. 
We just published this information and made it available to American 
labor in this country. There are about 12,000 copies of this pamphlet 
that have been sold in this country now. 

Senator Cuavez. As you will recall, last year the chairman of the 
committee was not very enthusiastic about this item and the com- 
mittee sustained him. But then in conference it was compromised. 

Mr. Craaur. You cut us some; you cut us quite a bit. 

Senator Cuavez. As far as this committee was concerned, in the 
Senate, you did not get a cent. 

Mr. Cracus. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. And then in conference it was compromised. At 
this point in the record I shall insert the detail you supplied in support 
of your request for funds for this activity. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Foreign labor conditions 


Adjusted 1952 ~~ Change 


base 


Posi- | 
tions | 


Posi- 
tions 


Posi- | 


tions Amount 


Amount Amount 





| 
Personal services: | 
Current staff: | 
Permanent positions. --...............-.-- $94, 053 16 | $89,848 
WAE employment soe Se eaee 2, 226 
Additional staff: 
Permanent positions...................--- a | 89,995 
We ene ee os sce c lirik " ue | wtuadek 
Within-grade promotions levied ; 1, 567 
ON aR ER ee Soci Serato 34 537 
Payment above basic rates_....._._--- Sian lerpritys Lipids Mebaied 
Deduction for lapses_...........----.- cock atiubampoush ica yy y O00 j......] 7,188). 
a : il aa hid ll 91, 753 |.. | 146,985 | 
Travel_. eae te = atte 3 s 2, 000 
Transportation of things 7? Bs Be iced 101 
Communication services. - seals . Rad 98 |.- a SOR Mecsncest 
Rents and utility services___- slid pkplgn dank Cael DoT datestdae Anu ¢ihiedcdadt: Bh shes dea 
Printing and reproduction... -~.---- Ss , 639 |... 2, 639 |.-...- 
Other contractual services... - Gontitcawset 356 |...-.-| 356 | 
Supplies and materials__- --- . 6 | 2, 430 
Equipment | 420 


Taxes and assessments... ....--.-.--...--..-...-..----|------| 101 | ioe 186 











Tetel..... : | | 156, 430 


EXPLANATION OF REQUEST 


Personal services.—This object provides for 26.7 man-years of employment and 
includes an increase of 11.6 man-years particularly for coverage of the Soviet 
Union and European Satellites, and some strategic Asian and African countries. 
It also includes 0.9 man-years representing an allocation of the cost of the pub- 
lications unit. 1.0 man-year has been deducted as a result of the amended leave 
law. 

Travel.—Includes administrative travel—10 days at $20 each and one or two 
trips to confer with labor attaché’s and other labor-reporting officers. 

Other nonlabor items.—The procedure for allocating the above items is explained 
under activity 1 (a). 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF WORKLOAD 


Program.—Activities in this program include the preparation of studies and 
reports comparing labor conditions in the United States with developments in 
selected foreign countries relating to employment, wages, working conditions, 
productivity, prices, labor-management relations, and labor-union structure for 
use by the Department of Labor, other Government officials, leaders in labor and 
industry, and for the general public. 

Increase requested. An increase of $55,000 is requested to provide a program for 
more adequate and regular assembly information on labor developments in the 
U. 8. 8S. R. and its European satellites, in areas in southeast Asia where Com- 
munist activity is posing serious problems, and in strategic and important African 
territories. 

Operating statistics.—This activity for 1953 will provide for the review of ap- 
proximately 1,950 foreign-service reports and over 800 periodicals and books 
relating to labor conditions in foreign countries. Approximately 165 administra- 
tive memoranda, including position papers and policy memos, will be prepared, 
and over 100 articles and summaries will be issued. 


Mr. Dopson. The 12,000 issues of this pamphlet that Mr. Clague 
mentioned as being sold, those were sold in 2 months. 

Mr. Cracur. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this: It is very 
important to get to the people of this country some information on 
what is going on abroad, including behind the iron curtain, if possible. 
I would like to read just a few more of these. 
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Senator CHAvez. We know that their standards are not like ours. 
We can take judicial notice of that. We know that the laborer in 
Italy certainly does not get the money that the laborer in Washington 
gets and he is pretty badly off. 

Mr. Cuacue. I would like to call attention to the fact that many 
other groups can use this also, and here is one illustration I will read. 
Someone wanted information on the average hourly earnings and 
productivity in some 14 countries in Europe and the Near East. 
That was an airline. 

Senator Cuavez. What I am afraid of, they might use that kind of 
earnings over here amongst our labor. 

Mr. Ciacur. No, I do not think so. 

Here is a construction company that is bidding on a contract in 
Africa that wants to know about workmen’s compensation legislation 
and judicial decisions and local practices in regard to compensation for 
accidents, 

Here is an engineering corporation that wants information about 
labor legislation in foreign countries needed in connection with their 
making bids on defense contracts abroad. 

Senator Cuavez. I can just imagine what compensation the free 
country of France pays in Tunisia and Morocco, and I would be 
interested in what they do. 




















ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 
























Mr. Criague. In summary, on this, Mr. Chairman, we have asked 
for some additional positions to cover those parts of the world that 
are not now adequately covered, that is, the Soviet and its satellites, 
the territory of Africa, the Near East, and of course the Far East, 
and Indonesia, which you mentioned, Malaya and India. 

Senator CHavez. You have 12 new positions there? 

Mr. Ciagur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that sums up the presentation which I have. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Clague, I think you have made a very, very 
fine presentation. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Ciacur. Thank you. 





WomEN’s BurREAU 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF FRIEDA S. MILLER, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU ; 
MARY N. HILTON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF RESEARCH; FRANCES A. 
AMBURSEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FIELD SERVICES AND COORDI- 
NATION; JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER; AND V. S. 
HUDSON, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 





LABOR 
Analysis of appropriation base for 1953 
Appropriation, 1952_____- _.... $362, 570 
Proposed ene: For cost of Public Law 201 (estimated ‘cost 
Of $26,885) ..........- i at il Sia a dade ahaa Bed d oon aia ele iBicls baguic. * a 





Total estimated direct obligations for 1952_....._____.___-__- 382, 570 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1953...............-.-------- 364, 700 





Net change requested for 1953__.......-.-------- neencen« Enya 
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Analysis of change requested for 1953 












Estimate, 1953 





Adjusted 1952 base 


Posi- 







cn | ee | en | eee | ee 


Activity 





















1. Investigating and reporting on condi- 

tions affecting women workers __.._.. 25 $145, 660 21 $127, 790 —-4 —$17, 870 
2. Promotion of standards and policies ___- 21 137, 844 21 Nd, WE baht tne nclebcnaucihere 
3. * dvisory services on legislation affect- 

ing the welfare of women workers. - _- 9 54, 320 9 Ob FIR ctinnscéhivtetienbecnns 
4. Executive direction and management 







WER WENS Jig cscankiGensccccthasacukses 8 RBbtctdsnbtsbupbecbas~- 


382, 570 









Women’s Bureau—Summary of changes 
















Re tl ne isi. 5 ins 660 inks wisn Gin RWeirena an WAAR jes $362, 570 
I a IR eee aS 364, 700 
pmeee oo EEG Sr ee ea +2, 130 
Increases: 
Automatic within-grade promotions for current staff. .-.......-- +5, 785 
Py OSs CONS CE GOS RW Bn) ak ss Sic kn awed seweceneckcue + 26, 370 
Decreases: 
Additional persona) service lapse to offset above (within-grade pro- 
motions, $5,785; pay act costs, $5,370)..........--.--------- —11, 155 
Savings in reduction of 4 positions__-_-..._........------------ —17, 870 
Increase in lapses due to amended leave law, to be applied to pay 
ON OTR a ga ical ROIS Pe Mot Ci ARIES iri, Die bl Sek seb —1, 000 





ok 





Duneete a tGs. io. bie i SS ee PB ee : 
Adjustment: 1952 anticipated pay act supplemental (estimated cost, 
RD heii as SE a wines ht baka cinmesebed Gattienn din Gian ao — 20, 000 
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Analysis by object and by activity, 1953 estimate 











et 


Activity 3 Activity 4 — 


i 














Activity 1 | Activity 2 











ert fa 























Personal services __.....-- einieiate $101, 400 $112, 77 $49, 885 | $38, 941 $302, 996 

ee enots swnnbee eet 5, 000 14, 000 1, 700 3, 500 24, 200 

Transportation of things_................-- 0 600 0 0 600 eB 
Communication services._................- 1, 000 875 335 540 2, 750 4 
PS OIE PINION isin eeenosinennnacces 0 0 0 0 0 a 
Printing and reproduction_-_-_---_...------- 18, 000 5, 700 1, 000 690 25, 390 4 
Other contractual services. ._._....._..---- 745 1, 990 345 170 3, 250 a 
Supplies and materials-__--.._-..-.- Lee 1, 100 1, 135 525 450 3, 210 a 
ee nee nee 395 240 445 370 1, 450 4 
Taxes and assessments__.._-.-_......-..- 150 534 85 85 854 : 3 





54, 320 44, 746 





127, 790 





Wt ed i A eh a Se 












Nore.—Activity 1. Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women workers; activity 2. 
Promotion of standards and policies; activity 3. Advisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of 
women workers; activity 4. Executive direction and management services. 







Senator Cuavez. The next item we have to take up is the Womens’ 
Bureau. 





INCREASE IN WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT 












Senator CuHavnz. Miss Miller, we are very happy to have you here. 
You have been here before and you know that we proceed very 
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informally so that any time you care to proceed you may go ahead 
and tell your story in your own way. 

Miss Mitter. Thank you, sir. I will do that, and I promise not to 
hold you up unduly. 

I would just like to begin by reminding you that last year I tried 
to give you a general picture of the growth of women’s employment 
and what we thought it meant to our economy. Really, the growth 
or increase in the labor force has been much greater among women 
than among men. At the same time, the women who work outside 
of their homes are now a group with a much greater age spread. 
Whereas it is still true that some people think of the working girls 
as youngsters just out of school, and whereas at the beginning of the 
century only one in six women who worked was over 45 years of age, 
last year about one in three of them was in that age group, and their 
average age was 37. And with that growing range of ages there were 
more married women working, so that by last year we had found 
that there was an actual reversal—single women being in the minority 
among the women workers; married women living with their husbands 
being 46 percent; the single, 33 percent; the rest separated, widowed, 
or divorced. Then I pointed out, in summarizing, that since World 
War II there had been an important shift in women’s occupational 
distribution; that there had continued the growth that began during 
the war of the great expansion of their work as clerical and office 
workers; and that they had stayed in the heavy factory production 
work to a greater extent than was anticipated; that they had not 
gone back to household work and probably would not; and that they 
were remaining in great numbers in service occupations like nursing 
and teaching and communications. 

Finally, I emphasized that although by now roughly one in three 
workers is a woman it is still true that the largest body of people 
not in the labor market, but able to serve as expansion if needed, is 
among the 38 million women of adult years. Not that by any means 
38 million could ever be added to the labor force. Five and one-half 
million of them are over 65 years of age. A lot of them are the 
mothers of children. The potential number would vary according to 
the intensity of the need, and among those who could be called out 
might be many who have taken themselves out of the labor market 
or who have never worked. 

[ recall those things that I have said before because it seems to me 
that at a time like the present the facts about women workers and 
about this labor-force potential are of policy interest in relation to 
any program of employment. They are the basis of the direction 
that the Women’s Bureau is giving to its program and activities, 
since they do represent matters of real concern to those who have 
any part to play in the acquiring, the training, the selection, or the 
placement of women workers, or the bringing in or withholding of 
women from the labor market. I want to emphasize that always in 
our history women who have worked have done so voluntarily. 
They have been drawn into the labor market because of the con- 
tribution they can make. And their’s is an essential contribution 
to the goods and services that we produce. Anybody who is con- 
cerned about hiring clerical workers at this time has a new sense of 
personnel shortages in America, but school boards that hire teachers, 
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and hospitals and the defense department looking for nurses and 
health technicians, people like that, have long been aware of them. 

And I would like to add that from another viewpoint, the women 
who go out to work do so on the same very hard-headed basis that 
causes men to seek jobs, namely, that they need the money they earn— 
sometimes only for their own support, but often, as we find, to support 
or help to support other people. 

All through this past year, since I last appeared before you, there 
has continued to be an increase, which averages out to 3 percent, in 
the employment of women so that for 1951, it averages 19.3 million. 
Their average age has continued to increase, and the employment of 
married women has gone up by one more percentage point. 

Senator CHavez. Is that not due to the general conditions of prices 
that the household has to pay now for even ordinary living expenses? 
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Miss Minuer. Mucn of it. 
Senator Cuavez. Here in Washington, I have been generally 4 
opposed to having two persons in the same household in the Govern- Cy 
ment, especially a husband and wife. But when you figure that the 
average pay over here in the Government is around $3,900 I can see & 
the necessity of a wife working. e 





Miss Miuxier. That is absolutely true. We have just published a 
little leaflet on Why Women Work that is based on a check of about 
10,000 women around the country. The extent of their subsidizing of 
family living is very great. You may have noticed that this morning’s 
Washington Post carried an editorial which emphasizes its own 
recognition of the extent to which women do need to help provide 
things. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the handicapped girls, Miss Miller? 
Do they come into the play of the efforts of the Department of Labor 
to take care of the handicapped? 


















EMPLOYEES 





INCREASE IN NEED FOR WOMEN 








Miss Miuuer. Yes, sir; they do, in our advice and also in the 
studies we make of the potentials of jobs that they could carry. There 
being at present and in prospect a tighter labor market, it seems to us 
that we may as well expect in the coming year that, over-all, more 
women will be wanted in employment, practically throughout the 
country, in those general shortage occupations like office workers and 
nurses and teachers, but in a more complex and complicated way in 
the tight labor-market areas, where there may be impediments and 
cross currents in the effective use of women workers. As we know, 
having sought to keep in pretty close touch with those areas, individual 
employers frequently prefer to bring in men from other labor markets 
as long as they possibly can. 

We know, too, that when they are brought in they often refuse to 
stay when they find they cannot get housing for their families. 

We know that the communities frequently are not in agreement 
throughout on what should be a housing program, so that there is 
pulling and hauling back and forth as to making living quarters 
available to the families of in-migrant workers. 

We know that there are, even in the so-called tight areas, many 
women who have had previous work experience who are by present 
hiring specifications outside of the group that is considered for those 
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jobs. We know that age, for instance, is one of the limitations that 
especially cuts them out of jobs that.they might otherwise take. 

And in view of all this, and within the general framework of the 
Bureau’s obligation to promote women’s ; opportunities for gainful 
employment and increase their training opportunities, it is our pur- 
pose to focus next year’s program, as this year’s, on situations that 
will get them usefully absorbed, both in these labor-shortage areas 
and in areas where their jobs have fallen away. Specific ally, we have 
been working on what might be useful part-time arrangements. 


EMPLOYMENT STUDIES 


We have completed a field study that is reported in this pamphlet 
which indicates where industry—I am not speaking of manufacturing 
or of the production of goods, but of merchandising, service occupa- 
tions, and things like that—finds that it is to its ‘advantage to em- 
ploy women part time, and also records the kind of jobs that women 
have found for themselves where useful part-time adjustments are 
possible. 

We have issued separate reports on the communities where we 
made that study—Dallas, and Denver, and Milwaukee, Wis., Rich- 
mond, Va., and so on, for about a dozen communities. 

On the basis of these findings, we are using our field people together 
with women’s organizations that have employment programs to try 
to make the communities more aware of what they can do. 

Senator Cuavez. Your personnel in the field contact women’s 
organizations with reference to the program? 

Miss Miuzer. That is right, yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And try to get the cooperation of, say, the 
women’s clubs, or ‘maybe the ladies’ auxiliaries? 

Miss Mituer.’ The American Association of University Women, 
the Business and Professional Women, and all such organizations. 
They also serve as fiaison with the Employment Service, so that the 
Employment Service at this time, when it needs women workers, can 
be made aware of contacts that normally it would not seek. 

We are trying to do that same sort of thing about older workers, and 
again we have published a little pamphlet, and a duller but ‘funda- 
mentally useful factual report on older workers and their experience. 

These clippings that I have here are all clippings from newspapers, 
such as the St. Louis Post Dispatch, the Dallas Morning Journal, the 
Portland, Oreg., Sunday Journal, the San Francisco Chronicle, and a 
group of Washington papers. They are full of advertisements for 
food salesmen, cashiers, wrappers, heel coverers, claims service and 
policyholder service people, receptionists, bookkeeping machine opera- 
tors, and the like from the ages of 25 to 35, 17 to 35, 17 to 30, 21 to 33, 
20 to 30. In other words, they are very unreasonable, from the point 
of view of experience and maturity and capacity, in seeking help 
where help is scarce. 

Senator Cuavez. They limit it to certain ages? 

Miss Miuuer. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. And the point you are trying to make is that 
there are available personnel and that while they might not be 34 
they might be 46, who could work possibly on account of past ex- 
perience and on account of maturity of mind and a settled mind just 
as well as the others. 
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Miss MILuer. Quite. 

Senator Cuavnz. Do I correctly understand the situation? 

Miss Mituer. Yes, with this addition: that if instead of using 
people who can do the job, they insist as so many others do on using 
only the young people and concentrate on competition for what is, 
after all, only a limited supply, it creates a difficult situation, and they 
do not make the best choice in anything. 

I mean the Army and the Navy and the Air Force all want the young 
women, and the people who have front jobs want them, and the result 
is that they are in short supply. 

At any rate, if there are problems in a community that has in- 
migration of labor, it is very useful to be able to look around and see 
what you can get locally. 

And I am glad to say we are finding a certain amount of support 
for that idea among some of the people who have, up to the present, 
spent all of their interest on younger groups. There is a magazine 
called Glamour which frankly attempts in the main to advise young 
women in their teens and twenties on jobs and training, and the like. 
Based on contacts which we have had with them over a period, they 
nave in this issue included a very good spread called The Older Woman 
Goes to Work. They have used our basic statistical material and sent 
their own people around the country to find insurance executives, 
editors, hostesses, nurses, directors of public relations, and a whole 
series of other so-called success stories, which do indicate that there 
is a possible means of advising the hiring public that there are other 
pastures that they might look into. 

We are, of course, as always concerned with the maintenance of 
good labor standards, which we think of especial importance at a 
period like this, when there are many temptations to have unduly 
long days of work, and when, with the pressure of space there are 
also often bad working conditions. 

I point out that the really fundamental way to get good productivity 
is to have sound working standards. ’ 


s 
3 


1958 BUDGET REQUEST 


That, I think, gives you some of the high points of the program we 
are working on, and for that for fiscal 1953 we are requesting the sum 
of $364,700. 

Senator Cuavez. I have those figures before me, and I want to say 
that you are a unique Government employee. You ask for less 
money than you received last year, for which 1 want to compliment 

« you and wish you success. 

We know your story, and I do not think we are going to have any 
trouble. 

Thank you very much for your very fine presentation. : 

Miss Mitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will recess at this time until 10:30 4 

tomorrow morning. 
' 


diansbttnckelee Vici acai oot Bin ie, te aaa 


(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., Tuesday, February 12, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, February 13, 
1952.) 





